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A RARE PORTRAIT OF LISZT. 


HIS is a reproduction of a picture of Liszt which is comparatively unknown, and not even to be 
found in the Liszt Museum. The original belongs to the Princess Wittgenstein and dates in the 
early sixties, when Liszt had not yet joined the Order of the Franciscans. The picture represents 


him in the best years of his manhood. 
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METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA, 


Summer Session Begins July 2. 


PIANO TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 

{ William Mason, Mus. Doc., A.C.M., 

+ Albert Ross Parsons, A C.M 

y Buck, President 

Albert Ross Parsons, Iice- resident 

Harry Rowe Shelley, 2d Vice- President 

R. Huntington Woodman, Organ Department 

Frederick C. Packard, Principal Operatic Dept. 

John C Griggs, Ph.D , Musical Director. 
removal of the Residence Department to the 
immediate vicinity of Central Park increases 
its attractiveness as a home school 


aminers: 


Dudk 


or further information address 


H. W. GREENE, Sec’y and Treas., 
19-21 K, 14th STREET, NEW YORK, 





Professional Cards. 


Professtonal Cards payable strictly in advance. 














Miss NINA BERTINI-HUMPHRYS, 
SOPRANO 


a Co., 
ork. 


d Opers 


, New Yo 


a Donna Gustav Hinrich’s Grar 


re Address, 47 East 2ist St 


GEORGE SWEE' 


OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 


Avenue. New York 


487 Sth 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
No. 147 East 18th Street, New York. 
truction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 


nd Dramatic Art 


ARL MARTIN, 


BASSO, 


MONSI) HENRI FALCKE, 


GIESE, 
Violoncellist 


| for Concests, i 
f P 


MAX I B 
Evere 


AC “HI RT, 
t Ho use, New ¥ 


WHITNEY COOMBS. 


( t of the H 
ANE, 


Vol 
ITALIAN METHOD 


Mrs. OGDEN CR 


E CULTURI 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 


resentative 


L AMPERTI. 


Ogontz and Walnut 
College Glee Ciub 


Residence 
JOHANNES MIERSCH, 
PAUL MIERSCH, 

Violin 


The rey 


Lane Sch 


408 South 18th Street, Philadelphia, P. 


and ’Cello Virtuosos, 
ept Concert Engagements; al 

of pupils Address, 

120 East 26th Street 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


EMILIE BENIC DE SERRANO, 
Prima Donna. 


~ ~AT ~ . ~ T 
SIGNOR CARLOS A. SERRANO, 
Musical Conductor. 
VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
With branches in Piano and Harmony. 

N. B.—- Complete vocal instruction and develop- 
ment of the voice from the beginning to an artistic 
finish. Répertoire and choral branches. Sig. Ser- 
rano would accept the direction of a choral society. 

323 East 14th 1 1 Street, New York. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST 
51 East 87th Street, 


M. ISIDOR PHILIPP, 
Pianist, 
Resumed Teaching October 1. 
Address, 1 Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, France. 


PHILIPP ROTH, 
V iolonce llo Virtuoso, 
Author of the “ Violoncello School,’ 


by Breitkopf & Hartel, receives pupils. 
844 Ltidzow Str., Berlin, Germany 


AMY FAY, 
Teacher in New York of the Celebrated 


DEPPE a THOD. 
New York 


TEACHER, 
New York. 





’ published 


Miss. 


Only 


33 West 3lst Street, 


CHAS. HERBE RT ‘CLARK E, 


Solo Tenor West Church (Dr. Paxton’s 
Director of Music at Madison Avenue M. E 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction 
Studio, Music Hall,57th St. and 7th Av., New York 


MISS FANNIE HIRSCH, 
»oprano. 
torio— Vocal Instruction. 
111 East 73d Street, New Y 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 


and 
Church 


ert and Ora 
ork, 


BARITONE. 


8 Music Hall, 
New York 


VON DER HEIDE, 

1” East lst 

x oice ultiv ation and Singing. 
lete edt ion in Vocal Mu 

Steinway Hal. 
EMILIO BELARI, 

Pr or of Singing and cting the Voice 

123 West et, New York 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 
BASSO—Concert, Oratorio 


21 Music Hall, 


Mrs. BELLA THOMAS-NICHOLS, 
Mezzo Soprano. 
1 Signor E. De 


i 
er of Singing and 


STUDI 57th St. and 7th Avenue, 


J. F 


Street (Gramercy Park), 


|, New York 


soston 


, of Paris. 
Declamation, 


e Sedie 
Lyric 
ypmeut 


d tor Concert, 


land Physical Devel« 


Pupils and Singers prepare Ora 
rio and Opera 


New York 


Studio: 123 West 39th Street 


WALTER KAUFMANN, 
Violoncellist and Teacher, 
110 East 70th Street, t, Ne w York 
GUSTAV L. BECKER 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 
1402 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
HARRISON MILLARD, 
Vocal Instructor, 
19 East 14th Street, 
Mrs. ELIZABETH 
CHURCHILL MAYER, 


William 


New York. 


Specially recommended by Shake- 


eee 
VOCAL CULTURE 
Lessons in Harmony and Counterpoint. 1P.M 
to 3P. M. 230 West 59th Street, New York. 
HEL ENE von DOENHOFF, 
Prima Donna Contralto.. 


Opera, Concerts, Festivals. 
Address care Steinway Hall, 


spere 


New York. 





ADDISON 


I 
ANDREWS 


THE 


JOHN 
NOLAN. 


Rew Work Musical Erchange, 


NDREWS & NOLAN 


No, 18 EAST 


Representing High Class 


Artists and 


PROPRIETORS 


TWENTY-SECOND STREET 


Attractions. 





GUSTAV HINRICHS, 


VocaL Stupio; 


OPERA A SPECIALTY. 


124 East 23d 8t., New York City. 


WEDNESDAYS 


AND 


SATURDAYS. 





Miss ALICE GARRIGU E, 
VOCAL 


SUCCESSOR AND REPRESENTATIVE OF 


Mme LUISA CAPPIANI. 


123 West 39th Street, New York. 


INSTRUCTION, 


Mme. CLARA POOLE-KING, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Resumes teaching October 1. 
The Hetherington, 
571 Park avenue, New York. 





MAX TREUMANN, 


Oratorio and oe. Vocal 
New York. 


Concert, 
101 West séth Street 


Bar'tone 
Culture. 


Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert-Oratorio and Vocal Irstruction. 
Ad idress 27 Union Square, New York. 





Mme. MURIO-CELLI, 
Vocal Instruction 


18 Irving Place, New York. 
MME. JULIA ARAMENTI, 
SOPRANO. 


Vocal Instruction 
New York 


Concerts, Oratorios, Operas, 
Address: 145 West 82d Street, 


PAUL TIDDEN, 


Pianist. 


Aadress from Decemt ver 15 care of THE MUSICAL 
COURIER, 19 Union panere New York. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR-—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 


Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 
Vocal! Culture, 


71 East 52d Street 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rs api d Development and Complete 
t € 123 West 39th Street, 


Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
149A Tr 


W. E. MAC CL YMONT, 

CONCERT ORGANIST, 
Will rec gagements for Recitals, Organ 
Openings, &c., and is prepared to accept 5 ere 
for instruction in Piano and Organ. Ac 
for Vocal Teachers and Concerts a speci 
Terms, Dates, &c., address Mr Vm 
Clymont, 158 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


CARLOS HASSELBRINK, 
Violin Virtuoso. 
Lessons given in Violin and Ensemble 


106 and 108 East 23d Street, N 


Mr. and 


, New York, 


Education of 
New York 





Boston 


mnt Street, 





eive en 


ELLIOT T HASLAM, 
SINGING MASTER, 

Gives instruction in VOICE PRODUCTION and 
CULTIVATION and special lessons to artists 
in STYLE and REPERTOIRE. 

OPERA,—R Oles passed or restudied. 

ORATORIO,.— Best traditional renderings of Re- 

citative and Aria in the standard cratorios. 

CONCERT.-— Suitable répertoire formed, display 

ing to the best advantage the individua 

characteristics of each singer 


W. 


Works restudied in English with Lyric Artisls un 


familiar with the language. 


Avenue 
Reception Hours: 1 to3 Pp. M, 


Mr. RUDOLF KING, , 
Pianist. 

V Kettenbrtickengasse 7, 
WALTER PETZET, 


Pianist 


Studio: 78 Fifth 





Vienna, Austria 





and Composer. 


Home Studio: 169 East 69th Street 


MARIE LOVELL BROWN 


(Mrs. Dexter), 


Teacher of Pianoforte Playing and 
Address, Chickering Hall, 


PROF. RIVARDE, 
Vocal Art. 
30 East 23d Street (Madison Square). 


RICHARD T. PERCY, 


Accompanist and Concert Organist. 
Organ Oratorio Ac« ompaniments a spec ialty. 
With F. E. Bristol, Room 27, Carnegie Music Hall. 


WILLIAM H. LEE, Baritone, 


Late of American, Emma Juch and 
Clara Louise Kellogg Opera Companies. 
Concerts and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 98 Fifth Ave., Room 7, New York. 


(Tuesdays and Saturdays.) 


Harmony 
New York 





CARL BRUCKHAUSEN, 


Pupil of Barth, Berlin High 
Mills. Will receive 


Concert Pianist 
School, of Joseffy and of S. B 
engagements and pupils. 


204 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 








Mr. PERLEE V. JERVIS, 
Teacher of the Piano. 


Mason’s Touch and Technic. 
Studio: Carnegie Music Hall, New York. 








EDWARD M. YOUNG, 

Baritone, 
‘Conductor of Boonton, N. J., Choral Union), and 
Mrs. EDWARD M. YOUNG, 


Mezzo Soprano. 
Instruction in Voice Culture and Piano. 
Studios: Morristown, N. J., and at Lauter's, 
Broad St., Newark, N. J. Concert Engagements, 


FRANK DE RIALP, 
Legitimate School of Singing. 
15 East 16th Street, New York. 


CLARENCE LUCAS 
Receives pupils in piano and musical 
will introduce students to any of the 
teachers ; has a list of boarding houses. 
22 Portland Terrace. Regent's Park, 
London, N. W., England 


CLARA ASHER-LUCAS, 
Of London Philharmonic Concerts, &c., 
Solo Pianist. 
Board per year, $250 
Terrace, Regent's 
London, England 


theory ; 
London 


19 Portland Park, N. W.. 


MISS WEEKS’ HOME 


irls desiring to study music in 

For circulars address 

81 Crest Avenue, 
BKeachmont, Mass 


For American g 
Serlin, Germany. 
CORA RIGBY, 


DAVID G. HE NDE RSON, 
Tenor—Oratorio and Concert. 

For terms and « dates apply to 
18 East 22d Street, 


New York 


CONRAD WIRTZ, 
Pianist and Teacher, 

Professor of Piano at Grand Conservatory 

Private Studio: 190 W. 134th Strget, New York. 
LUDWIG DORER, 
Teacher inthe higher art of Piano- 
especially for the works of Bach, 
Sonatas) and Liszt (Correct 
between 12 and 2 
Brooklyn, 


Pianist and 
forte Playing 
Beethoven (last 
Phrasing.) Daily, 

1062 Halsey Street, 


N.Y 


Mme. Florenza d’Arona. 


The Certificated Authority 
and Exponent of 


LAMPERTI 


Pupil and Assistant Teacher eleven 
years. Prima Donna of the principal 
opera houses in Europe and America. 
Instruction Foundation to Stage. 
Professionals’ and Teachers’ Course 
124 East 44th St., New York. 
BRACKETT, 
ORGAN AND CONDUCTING, 
152 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Chickering Hail Bui 





L YMAN 
PIANO, 


iding 


CHARLES LEE 


Pianoforte 


TRACY, 
Instruction. Authorized Teacher 
esche aaa Method. 

Studio: No 9 Music Hall, 57th St 


and ‘th Ave. 


FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH- 
FORTH, 
Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street 


MME. 


New York, 


Mrs. GE RT RU DE Z U T HE R, 
SOPRANO. 
Oratorio and Song Recitals 
Lessons in Singing. 
41 East 2ist street, 


Concert, 


New York 


Mr. E. C. TOWNE, 
Tenor—Concert, Oratorio, 
Care Novello, Ewer & Co., 
21 East 17th Street, 


Etc. 
New York 
SERENO R. FORD, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Theory, 
Box 564, Stanford, Conn. 





Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Home Studio: 151 East 62d street, New York. 














The Virgil Practice Clavier 








“ The most useful and complete ally of the piano 
ia existence.’’ 


Wishing you great success, 





The Practice CLAVIER is an unerring monitor and guide.” 
LOLOL LOLOL A LANA MM Ah Akl ll 


Claviers rented at a distance with privilege of purchase, 


and new Illustrated Catalogue. 


VIRCIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CoO., 
26 West 15th Street, New York. 


‘*DgaR Sik—I have been much pleased with 
the Practice CLAVIER, and its use has convinced 
me of its superior qualities as an instrument for 
the technical part of piano practice. 


‘*The principles of touch involved are entirely 
correct and meet my full approbation. 
quiring perfect finger control, for gaining strength 
and endurance, and as a means for silent practice, 
it is excellent.” 
I am cordially yours, 


Pe MUSICAL COURIER. 
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PLP LEI 


Yours truly, 


I, J. PADEREWSKI. 





For ac- 


RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 


WILLIAM MASON. 


Send for rental purchase plan 


Roval Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 


DRESDEN, GHHRMARN YT. 
Thirty-eighth year. 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among whom for 
Theoretical branches are Felix Driiseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Pref. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for Piano, Prof. Déring, 
Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prot. Schmole, Sherwood. Tyson-Wolf, Mus. 
Doe,,&c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist Fahrmann, Music Director HSpner, Organist Janssen ; for String 
and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of whom are 
Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. Griitzmacher; for Vocal Culture, Iftert, Friul, von 
Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agi. Orgeni, Ronneburger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer 
Eichberger, Court Actor Senff Georgi, &c. Education from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single 
branches. Principal admission times, beginning of April and beginning of September. Admission granted 
also at other times. Prospectus and full list of teachers at the officesof Tux Musicar Courier and through 
Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ., Director. 





and School of 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL eusit: rersormance, 


26 WEST FIFTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
SPECIALTIES: Technic, Foundational Instruction, Advanced Piano Study, Training for Public Perform- 
ance, the Preparation ot Teachers, Pianist’s Harmony Course. 

MRS. A. K. VIRGIL, DIRECTOR. 
Assisted by competent Teachers trained in the Special Methods employed. 





COLOGNB-ON-THE-RHINB.- 


TaH CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
FOUNDED IN 1850. 
PRINCIPAL: PROFESSOR DR. FR. WULLNER. 
The ae ain embraces: First, Instrumental a all solo and all orchestra) instruments) ; 

















Professional Cards. 


SUMMER STUDY. 


EDMUND J. MYER. 
At Round Lake, N. Y, 
During July and August. Send for circular giving 


particulars 
Address, 36 East 28rd Street, New York. 


MISS SARAH ELIOT NEWMAN, 
Pianoforte Playing, Harmony, Musical Theory 
Specialties: Aural Musical Analysis and Musical 


Dictation. Private or class instruction. 
Hotel Kensington, 73 5th Avenue, New York. 


CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address, #46 East 87th Street. New York. 
CARL 


Le VINSEN, 


Vocal Instruction. 
124 East 44th Street, New Y ork. 


ZIPPORA MONTEITH, 
Soprano, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. Perfect 
voice production and oratorio readings a specialty. 
Studio: 17 East Yéth Street, New York. 


ALBERT G. THIES, 
Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert, Opera 
Vocal Instruction Studios: 


Carnegie Hall, No. 18, Tuesday, Wednesay and Friday. 
639 Lexington Ave., Monday. ’ — and Saturdav. 














ORTON BRADLEY, M. A., 
CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 


Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Opera- 
tic répertoire. For terms, &c.. address 


— 174 West 58th Street, New York. | 
PERSONAL OR 
CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS 


In Harmony, Composition, Analysis and 
Theory of Interpretation. 


A. J. GOODRICH, author of ** Complete Musical 
Analysis,” ‘*Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony” 
(from the composer’s standpoint), “Music as a 
Language, ac. Lock Box v6, Cc HICAGO. 


Mr. CARL V. L ACHMU ND, 


Professor at the SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY 
for Piano, Theory and Lectures 
Private Studio, 262 Lenox Avenue, New York. 


Mer. HARRY PEPPER, 
Tenor. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 513 West Erd Ave., near 90th St. 


AGNES THOMSON, 


SOPRANO. 


JAMES F. THOMSON, 


BARITONE. 





Concert, Song Recital, Oratorio. 


Permanent address: 
174 WABASH AVE., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Chicago Conservatory of Music. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Ill. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 








MUSICAL DIRECTORS: 
WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, Piano. 
CALVIN B, CADY. . Piano. 
VITTORIO CARPI, . Vocal. 
CLARENCE EDDY, . Organ. 
S. E. JACOBSOHN, Violin. 


Miss LILLIE BERG’S LAMPERTI 
VOCAL SCHOOL. §Founvep 1880. 


America’s recognized authority on Lamper tz. 
His accompanist and under teacher, with special 
certificates. 
CONCERT, CHURCH, ORATORIO, OPERA. 
Pupils prominent everywhere. 
Special course for Teachers with Diploma Cir- 
cular. 12 West 60th Street, New York. 
Brooklyn Studio, 154 Montague St., Wednesdays. 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Ta. 
Method based on the principles of the Italian 
School, insuring purity, resonance, flexibility and 
power. Pamphiet mailed on application. 
425 West wed ‘Street, New York. 





DAVID WILLIAMS, 


Solo Tenor Calvary Protestant Episcopal 
Church 
Church Festivals, Oratoric, and Ballad Concerts. 





106 West 106th Street, New York. 


LOUISE GERARD, 
Soprano. 
Vocal Instruction, Oratorio, Concert and Opera. 


Address care Monroe & Co.,Bankers, 7 Rue Scribe, 
Paris, until September. 


CHAS. A. KAISER, 


Tenor of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
Open for engagements for Concert, Oratorio or 
Opera. Address: 120 East 8d Street, New York, 








GRAND 


Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

This renowned Music School offers the accumu- 
lated advantages of years of successful operation. 
Instructions in all branches of Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music, Harmony, Composition, Instru- 
mentation, Elocution and Dramatic Art, Foreign 
Languages, Drawing and Painting. ‘Students 
have the use of a fully appointed stage, with 
scenery, pipe organs, re, library and other free 
advantages equal to 10 lessons per week, For 
particulars address 


E, EBERHARD, Maus. Doc., President, 
The Grand Conservatory of Music, 


142 West 23d St. New York. 





KSTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Centrel Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged Hisiory of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent rrez on 
application. 


H. v. BULOW 


CLASSICAL 


PIANOFORTE WORKS, 


with fingering, marks of execution and ex- 
planatory notes for teachers as for pupils. 
German and English Texts. The newest 
edition of Cramer-Biilow Studies. carefully 
revised, containing 60 (not 50) studies; is 








second, Vocal ; and third, T of Music and Composition 
The Vocal School is divided into two in connect concert these sub and (4) operatic singing. There is a’so a 
training school for pianoforte h with these jects there are classes for Italian, German, 
e, liturgy, choral singi (ch ing, musical dictation, ele- 
cutioa, sight ing, orchestral ‘playing, conducting ue. &c., &c. Teaching stat consists of thirty-two teachers. 
Sum commences April 1; Winter Term September 16. Neat entrance examination takes place 


mer Term 
April 1, at the College (Wolfstrasse 3-s). 
violoncello classes ; 200 marks ($50) for all the other orch 


For fall details apply to the SECRETARY, 
WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 


CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 


BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr 20 and 35. 
DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. H. Gensz, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt, 
Principal Teacher of the Vocal Art: The World Renowned 
Grand Mistress of the Lyric Art, Frau Prof. Amalia Jeachim. 


ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Kari Klindworth. 
PRINCIPAL TEACHERS: Prof. A. Becker (theory); 


Klindworth, Scharwenka, Gensz. Dr. Jed 
itzka, Leipholz, W. Berger (piano) ; Struss, Gregorowitsch (violin); Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt (voice, Stock- 
hausen method and bistory of music). 


Applications can be made with Prof. Gensz daily, from 11 to 124. M., at Potsdamerstrasse 20; with Ph. 
Scharwenka or Dr. Goldschmidt, every afternoon {rem 4 to 6 at Potsdamerstrasse 35- 
Prospectus gratis on demand from the Directors. 


COURT CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


At SONDERSHAUSEN, GERMANY 
Complete Education in all branches of the Tone Art. 


Singing, Opera, Piano, Organ, String Instrument, Wind Iastrument, 


Orchestra, Theory and Conductors’ School. 
TWENTY-TWO TEACHERS. 
Prospectus and school report free on application to the Secretary. 


Director, Court Conductor Prof. SCHROEDER. 


CONCERT DIRECTION. 7th Regiment Band, 


ern y . N. G. S.N. ¥., 
—— W. B. ROGERS, Bandmaster. 


Germany : Berlin am Carlsbad 19. 
Address, 25 Union Square. New York City. 


Cable Address : Musik wolff, Berlin. 
MORIZ ROSENTHAL, 
PIANIST, 


Correspondence and New 


The yearly fees are yoo marks ($75) for piane, viohn, viola, 
, and 400 marks ($100) for solo singing. 











(Tharingisa). 














Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- | 
monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip.- | 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; ’ the Bechstein Hall, 
Berlin. 
Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz: Rubinstein, Biilow, Joachim, 
d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Carreno-d’Al- 
bert, Mile. Kleeberg, Mme. Marcella Sem. | 
brich, Alice Barbi, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the | 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Hans | 
von Biilow, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo de Sara- | 
sate, and of the German Ethnographic Exhi- 
bition, Chicago. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 


Applications, Music 


to be sent to 
Concert Direction, EUGEN STERN, 
7, BERLIN W., 


MAGDEBURGER STR GERMANY. 





Established 1881. 


MRS. REGINA WATSON’S SCHOOL, 





Apply for Catalogues. HIGHER ART OF PIANO 
PLAYING. 


Established in 1867. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 
MISS CLARA BADR, Directress. 


education after the 
European conserva- 





CHICAGO. 


297 East Indiana Street, 


N SIMROCK, Berlin, Germany, 





Thorough musical 


methods of foremost Original Publisher of BRAHM®# and 


tories. | Dvo 
Day and boarding pupils may enter at puabebi a tn 
time. 
any time CHEAP EDITION. 


Young ladies in the home department are 
under the personal supervision of the direc- 


wate Fes Caidlonen cddvese | THE CELEBRATED FOUR SYMPHONIES OF 
MISS CLARA BAUR, JOHANNES BRAHMS, 


Fourth and Lawrence 8ts., arranged for Piano, four hands (only Original Edition), 
CIMCINNATI. OMT@. | 2#¢ Ww to be had in one volume at the low price of 





brilliantly printed; price only $1.50. 


JOS. AIBL VERLAG, 
Miinchen, Germany. 

(Catalogue post free on application.) 

New York: G. SCHIRMER, 





PREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, ’ Harmony, &e. 








RICE MUSICAL STRING COMPANY, 


Nos. 167, 159 & 161 W. 29th Street, | 


$2.50, 


or singly at 75c. each. Will be sent, postage free, upon 
rece a tons —  « by money order. 

of these Symphonies in the American 
Reprint Edition is §s. 


Manufacturers of All Kinds of 
« Musical Strings, 


LIED” (The Ger 
ining 107 songs) at 75c. 


| po ee i Pha uTschH 
NEW YORK. i 





Union Square. 








_* 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 














THE SCHIMMEL & NELSON PLANO C0.: 


MINN. 


FARIBAULT, 


"MAN UFACTURERS OF 


Strictly High Grade 


* PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CAT YOR CATALOGUE. 





Mahogany Veneers are our specialty. We carry at all times 
a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 
the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market, 

We carry also a full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 
WM. E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 


Foot East roth Street, New York. 


shaved 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.& C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


95,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 


OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORE. 








E may be able to show you a thing or two about Organs 


Our 


W 


if you will give us a chance by ordering a sample. 


2 





Organs sell and satisfy. 


THE ANN ARBOR ORCAN CoO., 


High Grade Organ Makers, ANN ARBOR, MICH, U.S.A. 


JAMES kt HOLMSTROM, 
A PIANO FOR THE eee =A PIANO FOR THE 
MUSICIAN, DEALER, 


Owing to its Owing te its 
Wealth of Tone. many telling 
points. 





Contains the most 
perfect 
Trans posing 
Key board 
in the world. 


231 & 233 


East 2Ist Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


sets {09 


Ure York 


Successors to CORNETT PIANO CO., Manufacturers of 


° UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Office, 449-455 West 41st St. 





-531 West 24th St, 


R. M. BENT’S 


Patent Detachable Upright Pianos. 


Factory, 








STECK 


Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability. 


THE INDEPENDENT IRON FRAME 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


PIANO. 
GEO. STECK & CO., Manufacturers. 


WAREROOMS: 


STECK HALL, 11 E. Fourteenth Street, New York. 





Have an enviable 
record for Durable 
Qualities and Ex- 
quisite Tone, with a 


1894. 


MARSHALL 
& WENDELL 


PIANOS 


41 YEARS’ HISTORY. 


They are known everywhere and are univer- 
sally respected for their inherent merit. 


911 to 923 Broadway, Albany, N, Y. 





THE SCHWANDER 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS 


LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIES, 
The most perfect Action of the present time, 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER & SON, 


(ESTABLISHED FIFTY-FIVE YEARS.) 
NEW YORK AND PARIB, 
MEW YORK FACTORY: 88, 90 & 92 LINCOLN AVE. 


WiLLIAM TONK & BRO., 


Sole Agent sf for United } r , 
Seaees and Caaada.  ¢ 26 Warren St., New York. 








Factory, 767-769 Tenth Ave., NEW YORK. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


THESE INSTRUMENTS HAVE BEEN BEFORE THE PUBLIC FOR FIFTY-FIVE YEARS, AND 
UPON THEIR EXCELLENCE ALONE HAVE ATTAINED AN 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 
WHICH ESTABLISH THEM 


Unequaled in TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 


Every Piano fully Warranted for Five Years. 








NEW YORK: 
148 Fifth Avenue. 


BALTIMORE: WASHINGTON: 


22 & 24E. Baltimore St. 


‘CUNNINGHAM DIANO 


» PHILADELPIV[A, PA. 


A FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT IN EVERY 
RESPECT» WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & TERRITORY - 














THE MUSICAL COURIER. 

















“AUGUST GEMUNDER & SONS 


MAKERS OF THE 


“GEMUNDER ART” VIOLINS 


The only perfect modern Violins made ; 
greatest artists. 


ALSO MAKERS OF THE 


“GRMUNDER” SOLO MANDOLINS AND GUITARS, 


which have proven a Revelation to artists and the trade. 


TRADE MARK 


so conceded by the 





SREGISTERED. 


Importers of the Highest Grade Violin Strings and makers of the famous Concert 
(tested) Strings, Gemii nder G Strings and Solo V iolin Bows. 


Repairing a Specialty. Send for Catalogue. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


Greatest Awards at the Columbian Exposition, 1893. 





ESTABLISHED 1879. 


LAWRENCE & SON PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BiGH GRADE 


Grand, Square and Upright Pianos, 


Agents Wanted. Send for Catalogue. 
MARIETTA, OHIO. 


alti 





HARRY PEPPER & COMPANY, 


ARTHUR E. THOMAS, Manager, 
57 WEST 42d STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY. | 


Music Sellers and Publishers. 


PIANOS RENTED AND SOLD, 


(Bet. Fifth and Sixth Aves.), 


r MUEHLFELD & CO., 


« Piano Manufacturers, » 


Sif & 513 E. (37th St. NEW YORK. 














. MORGENSTERN & KOTRADE, 
LEIPZIG, GERMANY, 
Manufacture the Highest Grade PIANO ACTIONS 
And the best finished and select Ebony PJANO SHARPS 


In their world renowned factories, now 47 YEARS in existence, provided 
with the latest mechanical improvements, 








First Award~London Exposition, 1884. 

The Piano AcTIONs and PIANO SHARPS of MORGENSTERN & KOTRADE are 
exceedingly durable and please everyone. 

Wide-awake Representatives wanted in America, as the firm is prepared to 
introduce its product here and give thorough satisfaction, 











S.S. STEWART," FINE BANJOS. 


Publisher of BANJO MUSIC and BOOKS. 
Also the “ BANJO AND GUITAR JOURNAL.” 






SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE. 






STORE AND FACTORY: 
221 & 223 CHURCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








New Ballads ( (just « 
‘Mary ; 
‘Fe rgiven. , 


out): “Jenny, Jenny, Jenny; 
Jhen I Shall Cafl Thee Mine ;’ 


PIANOS 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


The Baldwin Piano Co., 
GILBERT AVE. and EDEN PARK ENTRANCE, | 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A. 





Martin Piano Trucks, | 
THE ONLY PRACTICAL TRUCK MADE. 


For catalogues and prices address | 
Oo. =. MARTIN « CO.,! 
SIOUX CITY TA. | 

| 


ATENT| 


OutANDLUBE —_ 2 @ MAOAULEY, 


WAGuiNSTON. © oc. 


Information and advice furnished Inventors 
without charge. 














tees MUSIC TRADE 
pest (Credit Ratings. 

es THOMPSON REPORTING CO., 
Most Salable | 1¢ tremont street, - - BOSTON, MASS. 


Music Boxes. 


REGINA! 


PATENTED. 






Play Thousands of Tunes by means 










of Indestructible Metallic Disks. Sgt Ree is the a and only Music 
ox manufactured in the United 
Purity & Volume of Tone States. 
3 The REGINA plays thousands of tunes 
of every variety, including the latest 


operatic and popular airs. 

The REGINA excels in purity and vol- 
ume of tone as well as general dura- 
bility, 

The REGINA has a clockw« ork whose 
parts are interchangeable through- 
out, and repairs, if any, will not cause 
the expense always experienced with 
imported music boxes. 

The REGINA can be furnished in any 
style and size for Parlor or Concert 
use ; in upright artistically ornament- 
ed case connected with a hall clock, 
or as automaton with money drop 
attachment 

The REGINA is 
dealers, 


sold by all first-class 








A. WOxLF'F", 


General Agent, 


194 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Regina === 


Illustrated Catalogue on Application. 





wane 





wna care 


a To-pay. 


AGENTS WANTED 
MILLER ORGAN C0., 


LEBANON, PA. 






Where we are not repre- 
sented. Catalogue,&c., free. 



















MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





SYM PHON 






[ O N — 


THE SYMPHONION is the best Music 


30x, with Interchangeable Steel Disks. 
THE SYMPHONION for purity and 
sonority of tone is unexcelled. 


THE SYMPHONION surpasses all other 


similar instruments, because of solidity of 


m AL 0 








construction and elegance of appearance. 


THE SYMPHONION has a repertory of 
several thousand of the most select musical 


compositions, 





MUSICAL INSTRUMENT DEALERS net 
handling the SYMPHONION should not neglect 
to introduce it at once. 
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A THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


J. RAYNER, 


a 


in Piano Manufacture. We MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


int then ALL KINDS OF GUT SAWED VENEERS, 


examination of the musi- 
Foot Houston St., East River, 
NEW YORK, 7 


UR Productions of the present year are | 
the finest we have ever offered, and 


represent both in exterior finish and 


Fulton and Morgan Streets, 
CHICAGO. 


cal profession and the 





CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 


Phonorium 


| <j Estey Organ Company, 
| 
} 





BOSTON. 


METAL PIPES 


Pipe Organs. 


Also Flue and Reed Pipes, 


SKI, =. 


auret, Jean Gera 
Kelle Cole, Katharine Fisk 
Norman Sal- | 





CONCERT DIRECTION. 


DANIEL MAYER, | 


LONDON, - enaLawn,| 


SOLE AGENT FOR 


_ 


Brattleboro, Vt., U. S. A. 


INVESTIGATE 


Voiced or Unvoiced. 


A. MARSH, | 
Nyack, New York. 








geline Florence and 
Marguerite 


mond, Plunket Greene, London Symphony Con- 





ERARD HARPS. 


Macintyre, Ben Davies, 


certs, and the principal vocal and instrumental 


celebrities 


Note Change of Address: 


No. 8 ARGYLE PLACE, 
LONDON, W. 





DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


Piano Plates 


—AND— 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


Avenue D and 11th Street, 


Only Harps Used by the World’s Greatest Harpists. 
Western Representatives: 


LYON, POTTER & CO., 
CHICAGO. 


Eastern Representatives: 


N. STETSON & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
NEW YORK CITY: 


CEO. W. HERBERT, (8 East 17th Street. 





NEW YORK. 





CABLEGRAMS, ‘Liszt, London.” | 
A BC Telegraphic Code. | 


Every genuine “Soumer Piano” has the following trade mark 


PIANOS. 
stamped upon the sounding board : 


S. & P. ERARD, 18 Great Marlborough Street, London, England. 





E respectfully call the attention of our agents and the music 
loving public in general to the fact that certain parties are 
manufacturing and have placed upon the market a cheap piano, 
bearing a name so similar to our own (with a slight difference in 
spelling) that the purchaser may be led to believe that he is purchasing 
a genuine “SoxumeR Piano.” 

We deem it our duty to those who have been favorably impressed 
with the fine quality and high reputation of the “Soumer Piano” to = » 
warn them against the possibility of an imposition by unscrupulous a ane .?, 
dealers or agents. Ye + ; oF 
“eg mre " soumes oe 

Tnast ane 


149.185 HBiast 14th st., New York. 


SOHRMER c& CO.,, 
Grand and Upright 


HARDMAN & LA GRASSA™PiANos. 


MANCINELLI, SCHALCHI, VIGNAS, WM. C. CARL, MARIE MERRICK, 
INDORSED BY 





BEVIGNANI, GUERCIA, CERUELOS, J. W. PARSONS PRICE, AND MANY OTHERS. 


615-617-619 TENTH AVENUE, CORNER 44TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
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NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, JULY 11, 1894. 


HIS issue of THE MusicaL CouRIER contains a full 
report of the meetings of the Music Teachers’ 

National Association at Saratoga, and of the New 

York State Music Teachers’ Association at Buffalo. 


HY in the name of common sense do not the 
managers, (if such there be) of the Seidl So- 
ciety’s concerts at Brighton Beach, advertise in the 
New York city daily morning and evening papers? 


There are over a million and a half people in this big | 


town, and it is fairly estimated that our floating 
population numbers 150,000 to 200,000 per day. That 
is, there are somewhere near 200,000 people in New 
York city each day who, as mere visitors, are inclined 
to look for some form of entertainment, and a goodly 


number of whom would be glad to know that con-| : apes 
| declined to receive it. 


certs such as Seidl is giving at the beach were to be 
heard. But of this immense number of people not 


one is informed that such atreat is possible for them. | 


On a Saturday afternoon, when business stops at 
noon, and on Sunday, wheneveryone turns to the 
papers to see what attractions are offered for the day, 





there is not a line to tell them that Anton Seidl is 
giving concerts at Brighton Beach. 
CHURCH MUSIC. 
MEETING of a number of ecclesiastics and | 


A musicians was held recently in Paris, with a 
view to form a ‘‘ French Society of Religious Music,” 
which has for object: 

1. The restoration of Gregorian chant after the 
principles of execution of the R. R. P. P. Bene- 
dictines, adapted for the diocesan books. 

2. Palestrinian music may be associated with Greg- 
orian chant on high festivals. 

3. The creation of modern religious music inspired 
by Gregorian and Palestrinian traditions. 

Mr. Bourgault-Ducoudray, who could not come to the 
meeting, wrote the following letter: ‘‘I am with you 
heart and soul.. You know better than myself where 


| as have agitated a great portion of the religious press 
| monopoly granted by Pio Nono to M. Pustet, of Ratis- 


| privilege to furnish choral books to the churches 
| during a period of thirty years. 


| Verdi and Hérold. 





| sentation on November 10 with the most brilliant 
| Zyneck placing him high above the Italian modern 


| modifying this passage, as it could not fail to give 


| Escudier, about his ‘‘ Nabucco” and its interpreters. 


| dramatis persone. 
| 3. The abstract of the play. 





| to construct a temple in place of acasino. Restore | 
| plain chant, introduce Palestrina in church. 


I ap-| 
plaud heartily the success of an enterprise so far- | 
reaching, which will bring a new element of happi- | 
ness and heavenly joy to human destinies.” 

The numerous applications for membership and in- | 
quiries from all parts of France sufficiently attest | 
the utility of this society. A committee has been 
formed to study this organization, which include the 


| names of Guilmant, d’Indy, de Polignac, Bourgault- | 


Ducoudray, Charles Bordes and de Boisjolin. 
This society will also take up secondary questions 
relating to national or commercial competitions, such 


for several months past, and which antagonizes the 


bonne. This monopoly consists in the exclusive 
As this privilege is 
now being renewed, the French editors and publish- 
ers are entering their protests and say that their in- 
terests ought to be recognized, and also that the 
Ratisbonne edition is held by a large group of musi- 
cians as being defective and not in keeping with the 
true tradition. 








MUSICAL AUTOGRAPHS. 


| pyemtcs the sale of autographs in Paris were three 
interesting ones respectively by Meyerbeer, 


Meyerbeer’s letter is addressed to Francesco Pezzi, 
editor of the ‘‘Gazette de Milan,” dated Trieste, No- 
vember 14, 1824. 

He writes that his ‘‘ Crociato in Egitto,” for which 
he was writing new airs, had been given a repre- 


success. He speaks of an article written by Baron 





composers. He begs Pezzi not to publish it without | 


umbrage to the Italian readers. 
Verdi writes from Busseto December 5, 1852, to | 


He declares that the success and the opinion which | 
will be given are indifferent to him. He has but one | 


wish—to cancel an engagement he has with a Pari-| 
sian theatre: ‘‘If I succeed I will think no moreof a 
| country in which, as regards music, I had nothing but 


vexation.”” 

Hérold writes Bohain, publisher of ‘‘ Figaro,” under 
date of May 4, 1829, complaining that one of his writ- 
ers, for whom he was unable to obtain complimentary | 
tickets on the occasion of the general rehearsal of his | 
‘*Belle au bois dormant,” had written scurrilous arti- | 
cles about him. He finds himself compelled, in con- 


| sequence, to cancel his subscription, not being will- 


ing to furnish his visiting friends with reading matter | 
derogatory to himself. 





SAR PELADAN’S “ BABYLON.” 
sh pond is a Wagnerian tragedy by Sar 
Péladan. Brussels has had for years the un- 
enviable reputation of being the dumping ground for 


| all the political, literary and artistic trash of French 


origin. That this is not without foundation has again 
been proven by the production of ‘‘ Babylon” by the 
mystic Sar Péladan, after the Comédie Frangaise had 
If in Germany a man would 
write such a tragedy he would be considered a fit 
subject for an insane asylum, but there are a great 
many persons in France and Belgium who see in 


| Péladan a reformer, a pioneer in a new art direction, 
| and much more. 


To elucidate his ‘‘Wagnerian Tragedy” the pro- 
gram gave a synopsis of the work, pointing also to 
three characteristic features: 1. The dignity of the 
2. The loftiness of language. | 
The plot of the play 
treats on the conversion of Sar Mérodack through 
Samsina, the young daughter of the arch-magician 
Nakhunta. She has had a presentiment of Chris- 
tian teachings, and Sar recognized the wonder 
through which the symbolic Tau (T) is changed into 
the Cross. 

Imbued with the spirit of charity, Mérodack con- 
cludes to humble himself before his conqueror, 
Sinnakirib, to obtain grace for Babylon and his 
people; Mérodack later on turns magician, sup- 
presses female nature in Samsina, poses as a prophet 
and has the vision of Golgotha. The thought to be 
sought for in this plot is the domination of the idea 
over brute force, the ideal home over the earthly 








y 


one. It isin some respects a Babylonian conception 
of the ‘‘ Parsifal” myth, and this explains the title, 
‘‘Wagnerian Tragedy.” 

The point of the plot is, however, nearly completely 


| submerged in the chaos of magic, cabalistic and hu- 


manitarian phraseology, which dominates in endless 
monologues and dialogues containing Chaldaic names 
and in solemn pictures. The language is bombastic, 
the meaning of all difficult to understand, the whole 
piece extremely tedious. The understanding portion 
of the audience whistled, the numerous admirers of 
Péladan applauded frantically, and it nearly ended in 
a row. The press of Brussels disapproved in strong 
language of this newest of Péladan’s compositions. 





GERMAN OPERA AN ASSURED FACT. 

ALTER DAMROSCH arrived last Thursday 

on the steamer Spree, entirely pleased with 

his short trip to Europe. He looked a conqueror and 

satisfaction was mirrored in his bronzed features 

when a representative of THE MUSICAL COURIER 

called on him at Music Hall. Though but a short 

time on shore he was surrounded by various artisans, 

who conferred with him on costumes, properties and 
other details for the forthcoming season. 

This, however, did not deter Mr. Damrosch from 
receiving the writer in his usual affable manner and 
from being ready to give such information to our 
readers as might interest them. 

He said: It was not a pleasure trip, I assure you, 
for it was almost continual travel, and I had todo that 
at night to gain the daylight necessary for my purpose. 
No, the travel is not comfortable at night, but then I 
am not an admirer of the American sleeping system ; 
that is hardly decent. I visited Berlin, Vienna, back 
to Berlin, Munich, Bayreuth, back to Berlin, Bruns- 
wick, Weimar, Hamburg and other places in Ger- 
many, and London. 

My greatest anxiety was the Sucher engagement, 
for much depended on that. I must lay particular 
stress on the courteous reception I had from Count 
Hochberg, whose efforts to bring about what seemed 


| to everyone I spoke to in Berlin an utter impossibility, 


the consent of the German Emperor to release Frau 
Sucher. This means that Berlin will not have any 
Wagner representations during three months ; think 
of it! Mr. Pierson, Count Hochberg’s secretary (who 
is the husband of Frau Pierson, the young soprano, 
at one time singing here with the American Opera 
Company), deserves also my heartiest thanks for his 


| efforts in my behalf. The good news of Frau Sucher’s 


release reached me just before I was ready to leave 
London for New York. I had meanwhile seen Al- 
vary, Rothmuehl, Lange, Max Schwarz, Oberhauser 
and Fraulein Marie Brema, and I signed at once 
with them, which final act crowned my labors on be- 
half of German opera in New York. 

Max Alvary’s impersonations of Wagner’s heroes 
are still fresh in the memories of our musical people. 
Since his return to Germany and England he has 
gained much in dignity of style and he is considered 
unequalled in the réles of ‘‘ Tristan” and ‘‘ Tann- 
hduser.” 

Another tenor, Herr Nicolaus Rothmuehl, comes 
from the Berlin Royal Cpera, and has made a great 
reputation for himself, especially as ‘‘Lohengrin” 
and in ‘‘Die Meistersinger” as ‘‘ Walther.” For 
‘*Mime” and ‘‘ David” I have engaged Herr Lange 
from the Munich Opera House, also Herr Oberhauser 
from the Berlin Opera House and Mr. Max Schwarz, 
of Weimar. Fraulein Marie Brema will be my second 
soprano, who will alternate with Frau Sucher as 
‘‘Kundry.” For other parts engagements are pend- 
ing, but they give me no anxiety. Emil Fischer, 
whose artistic career here with the German opera 
will never be forgotten, is to be with me, as I could 
not find a ‘‘Hans Sachs” in Germany to equal him. 
Herr Conrad Behrens, the basso, who is also favor- 
ably remembered as a valuable member of the 


| German opera here, has also contracted with me. 


As to the repertory it will include ‘* Tannhdauser,’ 
‘‘Lohengrin,” ‘‘Rheingold,” ‘‘ Walkiire,” ‘‘Sieg- 
fried,” ‘‘Gétterdimmerung,” ‘‘ Meistersinger,” and 
“Tristan and Isolde.” 

I propose an innovation in the costuming of *‘ Lohen- 
grin” and ‘‘Tannhduser.” Thirteenth century cos- 
tumes are being specially designed and perfected in 
Germany. Forthe ‘‘ Nibelungen Ring,” Kontsky, the 
famous Vienna scenic artist, will paint for me new 
scenery, as it is my endeavor to give the operas of 
the repertory with all the éclat at my command. 

Another feature which the public ought to know is 
the thoroughness I expect from the orchestra. We 
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will begin to rehearse nearly three months before the 
opening, an unheard of achievement here. The or- 
the known musi- 
cians, and my concertmaster is Mr. Koert. I 
also engaged Monsieur Jacquet, first flutist from the 
Paris Opéra. He is a thorough virtuoso, having re- 
ceived the first prize from the Paris Conservatory. 
Have I seen Mr. Brodsky? Yes, I met him in Berlin, 
ind we had a pleasant conversation. I think a great 
dealof Mr. Brodsky. Heisafine artist; but Ithink that 
he has made a mistake in leaving this country, where 
The writer informed Mr. Dam- 


will be composed of best 


chestra 


have 


he is much admired.’ 


rosch that several German papers had notices of Mr. | 


Brodsky's return to Germany, accompanying the 
remark that it only showed that 
A 


with the 


news 


America was not appreciative of the ideal in art. 


pleasant smile flitted over Walter Damrosch's hand- 
some features as a reply, which was not wanting 1n | 


tiveness 


ontinued his conversation : 


elite 

He « 
listinct 
the operas in as perfect a manner as is possible, and 
that I do not seek flattery or undeserved praise ; but 


‘*] wish the public 


my work must speak for itself, and ifit does not prove | 


acceptable it deserves to fail. I shall take especial 
pt ide 
rehearsed 
season of Italian opera earlier than they anticipated, 


and I will be able to open my season on February | 


1895, giving sixteen representations in all, four 
Mr. Leon Margulies will be my 


25, 


nights each week 


business manager, a position for which he is well | 


jualified, I judge, from past experience.” 
On taking leave the representative of THE Musical 
RIER asked Mr. Damrosch if he had seen Sieg- 
ed Wagner and his five dogs while in Bayreuth, to 
h he replied that he not only had seen Siegfried 
and his five dogs, but that he had also read the five 
verses composed by Frau Cosima in honor of his 
last birthday, and which the dogs had attached to 
their necks 
episode which was strictly a family affair,” he said. 
by way, | saw your Mr. 
; he has treated me very kindly ; 
With this he again resumed his work. 


‘Oh! the 
Berlit 
my thanks.’ 
German now seems an assured fact in 


Yor 
on 


opera 


Mr 


( eeded, 


Damrosch’s enterprise 


know very well 





doubt there will be an abundance of it. 
COSIMA A POET. 

IEGFRIED WAGNER had a birthday celebration 
S recently. Mamma not only made him a present 
of a music pavilion which she had erected in the gar- 
den of Wahnfried villa, but she also composed five 
poems for the five dogs, of which he is very fond. 
I'he dear doggies wore collars of ribbon on which the 
We reproduce here one of 
The little dog 


effusions were attached. 
the finest of Fran Cosima’s effusions. 
‘*Grimmi” sings 
With silken hair 
In joy so fair 
*‘Grimmi”’ 
But loving to him 
She hops in glee 
The new house to see 


not grim, 


She clasps thee to her br 
And bites thee in 


east, 


jest ! 


When ‘‘Grimmi” clasped the young hero Siegfried 
to her breast there was not a dry eye among the in- 
vited guests 


B reverence for Prince Bismarck. On April 
1892 (Bismarck's birthday), he with his wife drove to 





BULOW AND BISMARCK. 


Friedrichsruh to bring their congratulations to the | 


Iron Chancellor, to whom only a few days previously 
he had dedicated Beethoven's ‘‘ Eroica” with a now 
celebrated speech on the occasion of the Berlin Phil- 
It will an ever memorable 


harmonic concert. be 


moment to have seen the unifier of Germany sitting | 


opposite to the hero of the piano and orchestra, the 
Prince smoking a long pipe, Biilow puffing a cigar- 
ette. This scene has been painted by Allers, who, as 
well as Franz von Lehnbach, the painter, 
present. 

The Prince noticed that Biilow was in mourning. 
Explaining this, remarked that his sister's 


husband, President Bojanowski, had recently died, 


3iilow 


ly to understand that my intention is to give | 


in the orchestral work, which will be carefully | 
Messrs. Abbey & Grau will begin their | 


‘The newspapers made too much of an 


Floersheim in | 
give him | 


New | 
, and there is no reason for throwing cold water 
He has so far suc- | 
and nothing succeeds like success, we all | 
Next spring, when his perform- | 
ances begin, will be the time for criticism, and no | 


ULOW shared with the citizens of Hamburg their 
1, | 


were | 


| i 
| But the latter interrupted, ‘‘ Say rather collaborator? 
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Wieck, and asks him to visit Weimar with his daugh- 


On this first of April Biilow was in excellent spirits. | ter Marie, Clara Schumann's sister, and also a pianist. 
When he arrived again at his dwelling a telegram | There is a letter to Mathilde Graumann (afterward 


from a musician of Berlin was handed him. It was 

an echo of his Bismarck speech of March 28, and con- 

tained the words: ‘* Will you conduct? Enthusiasm 

indescribable.’ Biilow answered at once: ‘‘ Yes, yes, 
| three times yes !" 

On the same evening at Sagebiel’s establishment in 
| Hamburg, in honor of Bismarck’s seventy-seventh 
birthday and for the benefit of the orchestra mem- 
bers of the new subscription concerts, he conducted 
a popular symphony concert. 
bust of the Chancellor. 
played. On the back of the programs were printed 
the following lines, written by Biilow and given as 
words to the ‘‘ andante maestoso”’ movement : 

The people’s shield ; 

Hail thee, Hero, 

Thy word created 

The new German world ; 

To the centre of the mar} 

From this on thou hast 

Strongly armed 

Us and united. 
| The audience received a sheet with the music of 
| the passage’ in the ‘‘Eroica” and the new words. It 

‘‘ Bonaparte ” through this two thick 
| lines were drawn and under it, in large type, the 
name ‘“‘ Bismarck.” Under the music was printed, 
‘‘To the above correction certifies the copyist Hans 
| von Biilow.” It will ever be a solemn remembrance 
| for those who were present and cheered Biilow, how 
he bowed in response and pointed repeatedly at Bis- 
marck’s (his hero’s) bust. 


| was headed 





LETTERS OF FRANZ LISZT7. 
VII. 


OME exception might be, probably has been taken 
S to La Mara’s collection of Liszt’s letters on the 
score that Liszt as a composer was not of the same 
| relative importance as—well, say, Mendelssohn. Ad- 
mit this, yet despite their suavity the collected Men- 
delssohn letters reveal to us no such intellectual 
| variety, cosmopolitan tastes and geniality as Liszt's. 
Mendelssohn is called a greater orchestral composer 
than Liszt; but certainly not in writing for the piano 
did this amiable and imitative man reveal as much 
individuality as the Hungarian, and neither as a per- 
sonality nor as a writer can he be compared to Liszt, 


skill. 
The loss of Liszt’s letters would be a great one to 


world for over a half century. No musical library 
can be called complete without this fascinating collec- 
tion, which with all of its small talk is eminently of 
vital interest to the student of musical history. 

| Liszt next writes to Schumann that he cannot at- 


| tend the Goethe celebration, where the German com- | 


| poser’s ‘‘ Faust” was to be performed, but in a suc- 


| ceeding letter he reverses this decision and declares his | 
intention of remaining in Weimar for the affair, which | 


| was to take place August 28, 1849. He was to be the 
| conductor, and he writes to Schumann asking for the 
|} score. He was always an ardent Schumann propa- 

gandist, and at a time when Schumann's was the 
| music of the future. 


On the stage stood a | 
Again the ‘‘Eroica” was | 


whose pen work showed fine distinctive literary | 


the musical world, covering as they do such an im- | ™€"ts 
| portant epoch in musical history, and embracing as | and to deserve om 
‘they do every name of importance in the artistic | Thank God! it is otherwise with you, and I cannot tell 


Mathilde Marchesi) which may interest admirers and 
pupils of that celebrated singing teacher, another let- 
ter chiefly touching on business matters, addressed 
to Carl Reinecke, and still another one to the Leipsic 
composer, in which he speaks of publishing his twelve 
grand etudes, his concerto without orchestra, dedi- 
cated to Henselt, and the six ‘‘Harmonies Poétiques 
et Religieuses.” He also says that he has composed 
a very melancholy polonaise, which must be the one 
in C. minor. He thanks Reinecke for the lessons he 
has given his two girls, Blandine and Cosima, and 
adds: ‘‘Who knows? Perhaps later on these girls 
will do you honor in a small way by coming out ad- 
vantageously with some new composition by their 
master, Reinecke, to the great applause of Papa!” 

Liszt, despite his enormous activity, did not forget 
his family or his friends. An uncle of his, a younger 
half-brother of his father, was Solicitor General in 
Vienna, Dr. Edward Liszt by name. Liszt thought 
so much of him that he made over to him in 1867 his 
hereditary knighthood. A letter he wrote him in 
1851 is touching in its affectionate tone, and at the 
same time shows what a keen observer of political 
affairs Liszt could be. His retort to the question, 
‘‘Herr Doctor, if you were not the greatest pianist 
alive, what would you have been?” ‘‘ The greatest 
diplomat,” contained a large proportion of truth in it. 
Liszt was a man of affairs and of courts. He knew 
many secrets of state and traversed much delicate 
diplomatic ground during his career. He was often 
suspected of holding the skeins of many important 
national questions, and often visited a strange coun- 
try as much a plenipotentiary as a pianist. His 
personal intimacy with Pius IX. at Rome and the 
Cardinal Hohenlohe was well known in diplomatic 
circles. 

Liszt, although a pianist, was not a ‘‘ wire puller” 
in the political sense, but he often smoothed the way 
of his friends, notably Richard Wagner. Here is a 
letter to Eduard Liszt: ‘‘ Dear excellent friend 
It will be a real joy to me to take part in your joy, 
and I thank you very cordially for having thought 
first of me as godfather to your child. I accept that 
office very willingly, and make sincere wishes that 
this son may be worthy of his father, and may help 
to increase the honorof ourname. Alas! it has been 
too much neglected and even compromised by the 
bulk of our relations, who have been wanting either 
in noble sentiments, or in intelligence and talent 
some even in education and the first necessary ele- 
to give a superior impulse to their career 
serious consideration and esteem. 


you what asweet and noble satisfaction I derive from 
this. 

‘‘The intelligent constancy which you have used 
to conquer the numerous difficulties which impeded 
your way, the solid instruction you have acquired, 
the distinguished talents you have developed, the 
healthy and wise morality that you have ever kept 
in your actions and speech, your sincere filial piety 
toward your mother, your attachment, resulting from 
reflection and conviction, to the precepts of the 


| Catholic religion ; these twenty years, in fine, that 


Even that respectable music | 


maker, Carl Reinecke, when a young man, came in | 


| for a share of Liszt’s consideration. He wrote about 
; Reinecke in a French musical periodical, and com- 
| plimented him, Reinecke, on his musicianship. 

In 1850 Liszt was industriously composing, as he 
announced to his publishers, Breitkopf & Hirtel. 
He had finished a ‘‘ Morceau de Concert,” the tran- 
| scription of the Beethoven symphonies for the piano 

(a masterly transcription), his own ‘‘ Consolations,” 
for piano, some Beethoven songs and sjx Bach organ 
fugues transcribed for piano, and in addition to that 
he had finished his monograph on Chopin (who died 
| the previous autumn), and was studying Schubert’s 
opera ‘Alfonso and Estrella” with a view to its 
| production. Truly this was a man of enormous in- 
| tellectual activity, whose every movement is well 
worthy of chronicling. 

Liszt actually produced Schubert's ‘‘ Alfonso and 
| Estrella” four yearslater. Ina letter to his publish- 
| ers hecriticises the work on account of the libretto, 
| which he declares too heavy for ‘‘ Schubert's delicate 

and interesting score.” 


you have passed and employed so honorably—all this 
is worthy of the truest praise and gives you the fullest 
right to the regard and esteem of honest and sensi- 
ble people. 

‘‘So Iam pleased to see that you are beginning to 
reap the fruits of your care, and the distinguished post 
to which you have just been appointed seems to justify 
the hope that you confided too much formerly, and 


| which I treated, probably wrongly, as so much naive 


ambition. At the point at which you have arrived it 
would be entirely out of place for me to poke advice 
and counsel out of season at you. Permit me, for 
the sake of the lively friendship I bear you, and the 
ties of relationship which bind us together, to make 
this one and only recommendation, ‘Remain true to 
yourself! Remain true to all you feel to be highest, 
noblest, most right and most pure in your heart! 
Don’t ever try to be or to become something (unless 
there were opportune and immediate occasion for it), 
but work diligently and with perseverance to be and 
to become more and more someone. Since the difficult 
and formidable duty has fallen upon you of judging 
men, and of pronouncing on their innocence or guilt, 
prove well your heart and soul, that you may not be 


He even proposes furnishing | found guilty yourself at the tribunal of the Supreme 


and spoke of him as a faithful servant to the Prince. | another libretto. He writes amiably to Frederick Judge, and under grave and decisive circumstances 








and your God!’ 

‘‘Austria has lately shown a remarkable activity, 
and a military and diplomatic energy, the service of 
which we cannot deny, for the re-establishment of 
her credit and political position. Certainly by the 
prevision of a great number of exclusive Austrians- 
a prevision which, moreover, I have never shared— 
it is probable that the Russian alliance will have been 
a stroke of diplomatic genius very favorable to the 
Vienna Cabinet, and that, in consequence of this 
close alliance, the monarchical statu quo will be con- 
solidated in Europe, notwithstanding all the demo- 
cratic ferments and dissolving elements, which are 
evidently, whatever people may say, at their period 
of ebb. I do not precisely believe in a state of tran- 
quility and indefinite peace, but simply in a certain 
amount of order in the midst of disorder for a round 





dozen of years, the main spring of this order being | 


naturally at Petersburgh. From the day in which 


a Russian battalion has crossed the Austrian frontier | 
my opinion was fixed, and when my friend, M. de | 


Ziegesar, came and told me the news, I immediately 


said to him: ‘Germany will become Russian, and for | 


the great majority of Germans there is no sort of 
hesitation as to the only side it remains to them to 
take.’ 

‘* The Princess having very obligingly taken the 
trouble to tell you my wishes with regard to my 
money matters, I need not trouble you further with 


them, and confine myself with thanking you very | 


sincerely for your exactness, and for the discerning 
integrity with which you watch over the sums con- 
fided to your care. May events grant that they may 


prosper, andthat they may not become indispensable | 


to us very soon ! 
‘‘ Before the end of the winter I will send you a parcel 


of music (of my publication), which will be a distrac- | 
I endeavor to work the | 


tion for your leisure hours, 
utmost and the best that I can, though sometimes a 


sort of despairing fear comes over me at the thought | 


of the task I should like to fulfil, for which at least 
ten years more of perfect health of body and mind 
will be necessary to me. 

‘* Give my tender respects to Madame Liszt. You 
two form henceforth my father’s entire family, and 
believe me in the lively and unalterable friendship of 
your truly devoted, F, Liszt.” 

That is a letter indeed well worthy of transcription, 
breathing as it does the loftiest sentiments and also 
displaying intimate acquaintance with the world of 
politics. 

He writes very politely among other things to Carl 
Czerny in 1852: ‘‘ What you tell me of the prodi- 
gious activity of your muse obliges me to make a 
somewhat shameful acknowledgment of my relative 
slowness and idleness. The pupil is far from the 
master in this as in other points. Nevertheless I 
think I have made a better use of the last three years 


than of the preceding ones ; for one thing I have gone | 


through a rather severe work of revision, and have 
remodelled entirely several of my old works (among 
others the studies which are dedicated to you, and of 
which I will send you a copy of the definitive edition 
in a few weeks, and the ‘Album d'un Voyageur,’ 
which will reappear very considerably corrected, in- 
creased, and transformed under the title of ‘ Années 
de Pélerinage, Suite de Compositions pour le Piano— 
Suisse et Italie,') for another thing I have been con- 
tinuing writing in proportion as ideas came to me, 
and I fancy I have arrived at last at that point where 
the style is adequate to the thought. 
‘‘Unfortunately my outside occupations absorb much | 
of my time. The orchestra and opera of Weimar were | 
greatly inneed of reform and stirring up. The remark- 
able and extraordinary works to which our theatre 
owes its new renown—‘ Tannhauser,’ ‘Lohengrin,’ 
‘Benvenuto Cellini’—required numerous rehears- 
als, which I could not giveinto the hands of anybody 
else. The day before yesterday a very pretty work, 
in an elegant and simple melodic style, was given for | 
the first time—‘ Derlustige Rath,’ by Mr. de Vesque— | 
which met with complete suecess. Carl Haslinger, | 
who had arrived for the first performance of ‘ Cellini,’ | 
was also present at this, and can tell you about it. In 
the interval between these two works, on Sunday last, 
he had his cantata-sy mphony ‘ Napoleon’ performed, | 


| most sweeping generalities. 
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! 


own, our expressions of sincere gratitude to you for 
the numerous kindnesses you have shown me. Be- 
lieve me that the remembrance of them is as lively 
as it is constant in my heart.” 

(To be continued.) 





THIRTY-SEVEN * SEMIRAMIDES.” 
HERE are thirty-seven known operas entitled 
‘‘Semiramide.” The first ‘‘Semiramide,” com- 
| posed by Andrea Zani, had its representation in 
Venice in 1670, 
2. By Strungk, produced in Hamburg in 1684. 
3. By Aldobrandini, produced in Genoa in 1701. 
4. By Pollaroli, given in Venice in 1714. 


5. By Destouches, given at the Académie Royale, | 


| Paris, in 1718. 
6. By Caldara, produced in Vienna, 1725. 
7. By Vivaldi, performed in Mantua, 1732. 
8. By Araja, performed in St. Petersburgh, 1738. 
9. By Aliprandi, given in Munich, 1740. 
10. By Hasse, given in Dresden, 1747. 
11. By Perez. given in Rome, 1750. 
12. By Jomelli, given in Piacenza, 1753. 
13. By Graun, given in Berlin, 1754. 
14. By Sacchini, given in Rome, 1762. 
15. By Guglielmi, given in Venice, 1765. 
16. By Paisiello, produced in-Rome, 1773. 
17. By Prati, performed in Paris, 1780. 
18. By Salieri, given at Vienna, 1784. 
19. By Mortellari, at La Scala, Milan, 1785. 
20. By Gyrowetz, at London, 1790. 
21. By Nasolini, at Rome, 1792. 
22. By Himmel, at Naples, 1795. 
23. By Bianchi, at Venice, 1798. 
24, By Cimarosa, at Naples, 1799. 
25. By Portogallo, at Lisbon, 1802. 
. By Catel, at Paris, 1802. 
. (“Arsace e Semiramide’’), by Gnecco, atVenice, 


28. Rossini’s, at Venice, 1823. 
. A Spanish ‘‘Semiramide,” by Garcia, given in 
| Mexico, 1828. 

30. There was a ‘‘Semiramide in India,” composed 
by Sacrati, Venice, 1648. 

31. A ‘‘Semiramide Riconoscinta,” by Vinci, Rome, 
723, 

. One by Porpora, at Venice, 1729. 

. The one by Gluck, at Vienna, 1748. 

. One by Cocchi, at Venice, 1753, 

. By Traetta, at Parma, 1765. 

36. By Sarti, at Venice, 1768 

37. Meyerbeer’s opera, in Turin, 1819. 

There may be others of the same subject added 
to this list by the title ‘‘ Arsace,” one by Gasparini 
in Venice, 1715; one by Dom. Sarri (or Sarro), in 
Venice. 1717; one by Feo, Rome, 1731, and one by 

| Giacomelli, Turin, 1736. 


1 

















A SIGH FROM THE SAENGERFEST. 
len thousand singers together sang 
In a most impressive way, 
And in the morning slap-dash! slap-bang! 
The critics slashed away. 
O’er which I pondered an hour or two, 
And thought, like any dunce, 
Of the noble work the ten thousand would do 
If they all thumped the critics at once! 
THE IGNORAMUS, in ‘*Town Topics.” 
O, Maude, the story called ‘‘A Compulsory 
Pianist"’ was not intended for anyone in par- 
licular. You know, Maude, you always suspect me 
of minute particularizing, when I deal only in the 
‘* Racah ” was intended 
for no one pianist, but was addressed to the whole 
tribe of lazy, talented wretches who sigh, ‘Ah, if I 
practiced, Joseffy wouldn't be in it with me!” and 
then they bury their thirsty maws in half litres of 
beer and bribe their soul with slop. 


After all, I wish I had called the story ‘‘Le Pianiste | 
Malgré Lui.” : 


x 


I think little Pachmann was a pianist despite him- 


| Dead Sea as at Utica. 
| his own “deductions are quite happy. 
| parvo is Mr. Lombard and his book. 


| print. 


| mysterious 
| enough the author of ‘‘ The Picture of Dorian Grey” 


| proved their case. 
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learn not to give ear to anyone but your conscience | ter, and of renewing to you, in my name and her | He was in one of his hellishly perverse moods, and 


| Showed off ufitil the bartender’s eyes bulged with 
| grief. Finally he broke out to an editor: ‘‘Do you 
know my Prinz Villiam? No? Heis a lovely young 
man. I vill bring him to see you some day. Mais il 
est joli, er ist so schoen my Prinz Villiam.” Was it 
any wonder his friends present felt like making their 
escape. Pachmann plays the piano deliciously, but 
I wish that he were more of a man. His Chopin 
turned his head. And yet there were girls who fell 
in love with him. But then they knew not of his 
etudes and preludes, not to speak of interl@wds. 


* 


~ * 


Have you read Joris Karl Huysman’s ‘‘ La Bas?” -. 
If you are interested in diabolism, and most musi- 
cians are, don’t fail to get it. It will melt your teeth 
|and grizzle your hair with horror. Edgar Poe and 

Backyard Kipling are mere children when compared 
to this Flemish master. He is the master in French 
prose since poor Maupassant went to Hell's Foundry. 


* 
* + 


I call him ‘‘ Big Louis Lombard.” He is small 
physically, but after reading his ‘* Observations of a 


| Traveler” you arrive at the conclusion that Louis 


has big eyes and a big brain. He sees everything in 
his own unique fashion, and is as interesting by the 
His English experiences and 
Multum in 


* 
* * 


Somebody writes asking me if Edward Hanslick is 
a converted Wagnerite. He is not, but he regards 
Wagner's music with more lenient eyes than he did 
a quarter of a century ago. 


> 
* * 


Some disgruntled jackass, who did not sign his 
name, wrote to the ‘“‘ Herald” recently complaining 
of the incompetency of the judges in the recent 
Saengerfest. He had the insolence to fall foul of 
Frank Damrosch’s name, and speak of him as “ able 
to teach the masses the scales,” but did not consider 
him a judge of high-class maennerchor. This is the 
most gratuitous piece of impertinence I ever saw in 
Frank Damrosch is one of the best choral con- 
ductors in the country and the director of the Musi- 
cal Art Society, in the singing of which all the subtle- 
ties of rhythm and ‘‘nuance” are wonderfully 
wrought out, yet he is not a judge of a lot of amateur 
male singers in whose work quantity, and not quality, 
predominates! Go to, goto, and learn something of 
choral singing ere you presume to criticise! O thou 
arrant blunderer ! man of Mr. Damrosch’s fine 
musicianship ! 


a 


* 


When a ship has been a certain number of years at 
sea it is usually taken into a dry dock and has its 
bottom scraped to rid it of barnacles and other accre- 
tions which have collected there. This operation is 
not always confined to ships. It is sometimes prac- 
ticed in the musical profession on the members 
thereof. Ahem! 


* A 


Contemporaneous with the hot weather appears the 
usual Shakespeare cipher story. Every summer I 
eagerly read the optimistic announcement of some 
publisher or other that Shakespeare is to be surely 
undone this time by an internal cipher in his writ- 
ings. Even Oscar Wilde has written a new and in- 
genious explanation of the sonnets and all about the 
lover mentioned therein. Naturally 


would be sure to discover some exotic viciousness in 
the sonnets. So far the Baconian theorists have not 
Shakespeare may not have been 
the man who wrote the Shakespearian plays, but cer- 
tainly Sir Francis Bacon has not been proved the 
real dramatist. 

But there is a new man in the field, a man with a 
theory, or rather theories, so ponderous that even 
the preparatory publisher’s circular is a staggerer. 
The work I have not yet read, so will make no imper- 
tinent criticisms, as the author appears to be in 
deadly earnest. : 
* * 

The three volumes are issued under the titles of 
‘Sir Francis Bacon’s Cipher Story,” discovered and 





and conducted it himself (as a rather severe indispo-| self. He sailed for Europe several Saturdays ago, 
sition has obliged me to keep my room for several | accompanied by a very dear friend, to whom he re- 
ferred in moments of effusiveness as ‘‘ Prince Will- 
iam.” A group of newspaper men were in an uptown | 


deciphered by Orville W. Owen, M. D. George P. 
Goodale, the dramatic critic of the Detroit ‘‘ Free 
Press,’ declares that the work is a marvel of indus- 


days). 

‘‘In the course of the month of June my mother, | 
who proposes to pay a visit to her sister at Gratz, 
will have the privilege of going to see you, dear mas- | 


café, near the ‘‘Herald,” one night last spring. | trious research, and that Mr. Owen has discovered, 
Pachmann entered and was introduced all around. | by the aid of his cipher, that Sir Francis Bacon was 
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the lawful son of Elizabeth, Queen of England, and 


Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, the two having | 
London. | 


been secretly married in the Tower of 
Francis Bacon then wrote the Shakespeare plays, 
and having a large amount of gray matter on tap he 
wrote all the plays of Christopher Marlow, Robert 
George Peeles. 
dashex that quaint and entertaining volume 
known as ‘‘ The Anatomy of Melancholy,” which the 
world has always credited to Robert Burton, and 


and 


1 off 


Green 


then not even 
the fantaStic he wrote Spenser's ‘‘ Faerie Queen” 

He also had a hand in the discovery 
Dr. Owen quite 


and other works 
of Harvey's circulation of the blood. 


out-Donnelly’s Donnelly with this formidable array | 


of what his cipher can do. A cipher ought to be dis- 
covered now which will tell us who struck Billy Pat- 
terson, who wrote the Bibie, what Croker really 
thinks of the Lexow Committee and why Richard 


Mansfield stopped wearing a monocle. If I ever 
& 


pluck up enough courage to ‘‘tackle” Dr. Owen's 


books I will tell you all about them. 


* 
* * 


The thrush, says Chambers, is well known as the 
sweetest songsterof the grove. Mr. Percy Betts, the 
musical criti the London ‘Daily News” and 
‘‘Figaro,” is of another opinion, however, and has 
£3 for one of these songsters for- no other 


of 


just paid 
reason than to wring its neck or give it away to some 
unmusical critic who does not object to the sweet 
singers of the forest. It appears that Mr. Betts lives 
in Temple Chambers, near his office. 
hotel, the manager of which, Mr. Primm, owned a 
thrush which was the delight of the neighboring 
Mr. Betts, with 


Opposite is a 


printing offices and of passers-by. 
an ear vitiated, we fear, by a long course of operatic 
nightingales and piano thumpers, found no delight 
in the limpid notes of Mr. Primm’s thrush. ‘I am 
sorry,” he wrote, ‘‘to complain of a screeching and 
whistling bird outside your windows. It is 
impossible to do one’s literary work while this ex- 
cruciating noise is going on. This thing is a 
&c, The songster was not, how- 
ever, removed, and finally the well-known critic 
offered the owner his own price, which was placed at 
And the groves of Bou- 
All this I 


* * * 


serious nuisance,” 


£3, the highest on record. 
verie street are now silent and songless. 
find in ‘‘ The Mascot. 
* 
* * 


Count Raphael Cohen, head of the famous Belgian | 


banking firm, who purchased his title of count, has a 
tendency to drop the name of Cohen and to retain that 


of Antwerp, Anvers being the Gallicized equivalent | 
of Antwerp, Count and Countess C. d’Anvers sound- | 


ing much better than Cohen of Antwerp. Old Baron 


Oppenheim, who was aware of this weakness on the | 


part of the Antwerp Cohens, finding, on one occa- 
sion, their names inscribed on the register of a hotel 


as ‘‘Comte et Comtesse C. d’Anvers,” wrote his own | 


name immediately underneath as ‘‘Baron O. de 


Cologne.” * 

‘Much sympathy has been expressed in Great 
Britain for Mr. Richard Le Gallienne on the death of 
his wife last month. 
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Not satisfied with this he | 


satisfied with this last excursion into | 


A specially pathetic interest | 


who loved life so well may at least live on in that 
best immortality of unforgetting love. 
‘*But one sad little story out of all the heaped up 


sorrow of the world.” 


* 
* * 


composer and pianist. 


* 
*% * 


I clip this from the London ‘‘ Daily News:” 


the rate of £200 per night, and if the figures be cor- 
rect the fee is probably the highest ever received by 
an operatic tenor during a London season. For his 
farewell series of performances at Covent Garden in 


1871 Mario was paid a lump sum, which averaged, we | 


believe, about £150 a night, but M. de Reszké’s £200 is 
quite high water mark. Exactly twenty years ago 


when he made his début as a baritone at Drury Lane | 


his salary could hardly have exceeded £10 per week.” 
Here is a chance for a little figuring. At what rate 
| was Johnnie paid for each additional note in his voice ? 


* 
* * 


After finishing her season in Berlin recently, Eleo- | 
In | 


nora Duse filled an engagement in Frankfort. 


passing the largest art store in the city one afternoon | 


she noticed in the window a picture by Dr. Adolph 
Menzel, the greatest of Germany’s historical painters. 
She went inside and bought it, saw other pictures by 
Menzel and bought them, carrying them all away 
with her in her carriage. 

A few minutes after her departure Menzel himself 
stopped at the store. He is almost eighty years old, 
and for the last generation has been receiving all the 
honor and admiration that could touch the artist’s 
heart. Nevertheless, he showed much satisfaction 
when told of Duse’s fancy for his works, and mum- 
bled some words to the effect that the Italian actress 
was really a genius in her way—a great concession to 


her sex from him, for Menzel is a knotty old fellow, | 


with all the woman-hating sentiments of a confirmed 
bachelor. He bought a picture of Duse, placed it 
carefully in his coat tail pocket and departed. 


| invited Duse and Menzel to his house to meet at din- 
Each came, overflowing with admiration for the 
Menzel knows no Italian and Duse knows no 


ner, 
other. 


German, so the conversation was limited to shrugs | 
| of the shoulders, wavings of the hand and mutually | 


unintelligible exclamations. 
When the time for parting came Duse threw off the 


American tour, seized the old man’s hand and tried 
to raise it to her lips. Menzel struggled to escape 
| the honor, and finally, bowing his head, kissed Duse’s 
hand. Then he fled. 

German newspapers say the kiss was an event in 
the history of art, that it was the only kiss Menzel has 
ever been known to bestow. His new gallantry has 


| Duse’s hero worship to her neglected admirers. 


* 
* ¥* 


will now attach to the final paper in his volume, | 


‘* Prose Fancies.”’ 
is now well known that the writer's wife was the real, 
though of course not the avowed inspirer of it. Mrs. 


Le Gallienne had never seen the sketch, but the hear- 


ing of it was to be one of the delights of a conval- 
escence which never came. The intimation of her 
death that the young poet sent out to his friends is 
unique, and stands in beautiful contrast to the hide- 
ous and meaningless funeral card of convention. 


first page of which appear only the solemn words, 
‘* Eloi, Eloi, lama, sabacthani,” while the last page is 
blank—a probably unintended emblem. 
sheet is opened the left hand page is seen to bear the 
well-known opening stanza of the dedicatory verses 
‘*Cor Cordium ” in English poems :” 
Dear wife, there is no word in all my songs 

But unto thee belongs. 

And on the right hand page is the following touch- 
ing inscription : 


‘*This is to tell their loved and loving friends that | 
Mildred the dear, dear wife of Richard Le Gallienne, } 


died at their home, Mulberry Cottage, Brentford, on 
the afternoon of Monday, May 21, 1894. 

“In her shy, tiny body there lived a great and 
Think of her sometimes, so that she 


sweet soul 


It is entitled ‘‘ White Soul,” and it | 


It | 
consisted of a tiny sheet of hand made paper, on the | 


When the | 


| | reprint the following from, I think, the ‘* Evening 
| Post :” 


| puzzled by ‘Arms and the Man,’ the new piay by 
| George Bernard Shaw, which has just been pro- 
| duced at the Avenue Theatre. There seems to be 
very little doubt that it is extremely funny in places 
—all of them agree pretty well on that point—but 


| it ought to be placed. Mr. Shaw himself calls it a 
romantic comedy, but it seems to be allied more 
nearly to extravaganza. The scene is laid in Bul- 
garia, and there is considerable local color, but the 
characters and incidents appear to be independent of 
alllaw and reason. Mr. Archer says of the piece: 
| ‘It is quite as funny as ‘‘Charley’s Aunt” or ‘‘ The 
New Boy ;” we laughed at it wildly, hysterically ; and 
| 1 exhort the reader to go and do likewise. But he 
| must not expect a humdrum, rational, steady going 
| farce like ‘‘Charley’s Aunt” bearing a well under- 
stood, conventional relation to real life. Let him rather 
look for a fantastic, psychological extravaganza, in 
which drama, farce and Gilbertian irony keep flash- 
ing past the bewildered eye as in a sort of merry-go- 
round, so quickly that one gives up the attempt to 





Le Gallienne is an exceedingly poetic looking man | 
and resembles somewhat Max Vogrich the talented | far done much to dispel those same doubts. 
| Sucher, an artist whois a host in herself. 
|} some woman of the Gothic type, an impassioned 
| actress and a great singer. 

‘‘We hear on what ought to be good authority that | 
M. Jean de Reszké is this year paid at the Opera at | 


| ner mad. 


| and repertory, this country. 


| The proprietor of the art store told one of Menzel’s | said M. Antoine, ‘‘ because the period of evolution of 


| friends what had happened, and the friend at once | 


| Xavier in West Sixteenth street. 


they seem to be at a loss as to the category in which | 
| the authority of a master. 





discriminate between them, and resigns one’s self to 
indiscriminating laughter.’”’ 


* 
* * 


While I have openly made manifest my skepticism 
as to the prospects of German opera in this city, I 
willingly confess that Mr. Walter Damrosch has so 
He has 
through his pluck and perseverance secured Rosa 
A hand- 


What a joy to hear 
‘Tristan and Isolde” once more! After all the 
pretty prettiness of the Italian and French repertory 
to really get a brief glimpse of that world wherein 
real flesh and blood palpitates with huge passion! It 
has done New York good to hear the Italian and 
Frenchmen, but they are all ‘‘knee high to a grass- 
hopper,” to use a homely phrase, when compared to 
Richard Wagner. For years such men as Bizet, 
Reyer and Massenet have been feeding Paris with 
the diluted pap of Wagnerian ideas. When Paris 


| was brought face to face with the real, living presence 


of the master there is very little wonder at its 
swinging to the other extreme and becoming Wag- 
New York in its turn will thoroughly ap- 
preciate Wagner next spring after the mellifluous- 
ness of the other operas. Then I hear that Max 
Alvary, the tenor, has made astonishing artistic 
strides, thus verifying the early predictions of his 
discoverer in this country, John P. Jackson. Alto- 
gether Mr. Damrosch ought to feel gratified by the 
results of his rapid trip over the seas. 


* 
* ¥ 


Another silly outbreak of prudery. Zola not al- 
lowed to pass through the custom house of Boston! 
‘‘Les extrémes se touchent” in America. The stage 
suffers from the same silly censorship. And yet Bos- 
ton is the home of Sullivan and slugging ! 


* 
* * 


M. Antoine, the founder of the Théatre Libre, at 
Paris, and a man who has given the modern stage a 
decided impetus, has concluded to abandon his pro- 
ject for awhile and may visit, with a picked company 
‘‘I close my theatre,” 


free theatres is closed, because the battle is over, and 
because I am tired of going out on country tours to 
earn money, which | afterward spend in experiment 
in Paris. I am going ona grand tour through Europe 
and America with a well-known manager, and when 
I get back I will think of reopening.’’ Antoine by 
his example dealt a deathblow to theatrical conven- 


| tions in France, and I hardly think the time is ripe 

. , : | yet for a visit to this country. nother decade will 

reserve, of which Americans heard so much during her | y hi y & cad ye 
| find us more advanced, but at present the artistic 


| leaven of the new in dramatic art is just beginning to 


work. es 


Iam, as arule, not especially fond of organ play- 
ing. The majority of our organists are respectable 
musicians, but they do not contrive to infuse much 
interest or variety into their playing. This is prob- 


been a greater revelation to his friends than was | ably because of certain preconceived notions of what 


organ playing really should be. So we get that 


| dreary diapasonic drone Sunday after Sunday, and 


gradually it becomes a part of our intellectual faith 


As everything about G. Bernard Shaw interests me, | that the organ in company with the sermon should be 


soporific to be sound as to orthodoxy. It was there- 


| fore something in the nature of a surprise, a relief 


“The London critics appear to be very much | 4nda shock, that I listened last Sunday to the play- 


ing of the new organist of the Church of St. Francis 
His name is Gas- 
pard Marie Dethier. He came to us highly recom- 
mended by Guilmant, the great French organist, and 
the Flemish composer, Edgar Tinel. M. Dethier 
plays brilliantly with variety of ‘‘nuance” and with 
He has abundant technic 
and he handles his instrument in the modern French 
and, Iam tempted to say, orchestral style. He im- 
provizes boldly and in a most musicianly manner. 
To listen to him is a genuine enjoyment. 


* 
aa - 


In the meantime beef is going up and Debs is 
trump. 


Pinner.—Carlotta F. Pinner, the well-known and popu- 
lar soprano, will divide her summer outing between Amity- 
ville, L. I., and Saratoga. 

Parme.—Prof. Louis G. Parma, of the New York Ger- 
man Conservatory, will spend the summer in Europe. 
The school is now closed for the summer and will open 
September 1. 
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‘* AnGLA”—Opbps AND ENDs. 
HE Royal Opera House will close its hos- 
pitable doors for the usual summer vacation on the 
15th inst., on which day ‘‘ Der Freischiitz ” will be given, 
with Miss Elizabeth Leisinger in her favorite part of 
‘* Agatha.” This will be the prima donna’s final appear- 
ance on the operatic stage, as soon she is to marry, and 
will become the wife of the mayor of the city of Esslingen. 
Her intention is to withdraw from public gaze thereafter 
and forever, except perhaps in the service of charity, and 
then only on the concert platform. 

Before closing the season, however, the Royal Institute 
gave us last week one more novelty. Let me say right 
here that it was not an important one, nor a big one in any 
sense of the adjective. It would have been better for the 
reputations of both Messrs. Delmar and Hummel, the 
librettist and composer of ‘* Angla,” if they had hidden 
away and forever kept from public view their first-born. 
Their success with ‘‘ Mara,” however, seems to have 
blinded them and also the Royal Opera House intendancy, 
who accepted the work for performance. 

It was a lucky thing for them that ‘‘ Mara,” though a 
later product of the same authors, was brought out first, 
for had they made their joint début with ‘‘Angla” the 
failure would have been such a disastrous one that nobody 
would in all probability ever have thought of putting on 
anything of theirs. As it was, ‘‘Angla” was listened to 
with respectful silence as coming from the authors of 
‘‘Mara,” but the failure was none the less a pronounced 
one. It could not help being otherwise. In ‘*‘ Mara” Mr. 
Axel Delmar, formerly actor at the Royal Comedy, but now 
fullfledged dramatic author, had given Mr. Ferdinand 
Hummel, first harpist of the Royal Orchestra, a book which 
is almost as strong as and considerably more novel and daring 
than that of ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana,” and all Mr. Hummel 
had to do was to set it to music, which was done easily, as 
the action is suited to the word and the word lends itself 
readily to music. But Mr. Hummel did not only do it 
easily, he also did it well, and indeed very well! With 
‘* Angla,” which, as I said before, is an earlier work, the 
case lies differently, and the *‘opera” should never have 
seen the light of the stage. In extenuation of the com- 
poser I must state, first, that the librettist gave him nothing 
to clothe in music. There is no action, there is no climax, 
there is no raison d'étre, for a composer a la Mascagni ; there 
consequently was nothing to compose. Old man Handel 
could have used the libretto for a three hours’ oratorio, in 
which the repetition of the same words and sentences 
would have taken up nine-tenths of the time. But then old 
man Hindel could have composed the Code Napoléon just 
as readily if it had been in existence at histime. Hummel 
(old Johan Nepomuk), Ferdinand’s venerable ancestor, 
probably could have done the same thing. But these are 
different times. 

We no longer care for oratorios of the ancient type, and 
yet ‘‘ Angla” originally was intended for an oratorio. If 
it had remained what it was meant to be, no body would 
probably ever have heard ofit. The authors, however, were 
advised to ‘‘ stage” their oratorio and they went and did it. 
Nobody thanked them for their trouble, however, and pub- 
lic and press were alike cool and adlehnend. The only 
few papers which made an exception are those of the ultra- 
religious class, which try to make capital out of *‘ Angla,” 
for the conversion of ‘‘ Widukind,” Duke of the ancient 
Saxons, to Christianity through a wonder performed by his 
mistress, ‘‘ Angla,” which forms the subject of Delmar’s 
poem. Wonders will never cease, but it is not a wonder that 
a piece in which the only action that takes place is justa 
wonder does not draw. After thirty minutes of Wotan 
service, performed by ‘‘ Hereford,” high priest of Wotan, 
under a sacred oak in the Wotan woods, ‘‘ Charlemagne” 
comes upon the stage in monk's garb, accompanied by his 
emissary bishop, ‘‘ Balduin,” and a lot of maidens dressed 
in white and intended as messengers of peace. “ Angla” 
with three strokes of her sword by command of ‘* Charle- 
magne ” hews down the big oak tree, which is easily done 
on the stage, but which looks ridiculous enough. As the 
oak softly and slowly fades from view a cross is revealed, 
the Wotan woods gradually descend by machinery to the 
floor below and a scene of a lovely valley with a stream in 
itis brought to view. The darkness that reigned during 
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the first portion of the work is dispelled and the morning 
dawn followed by a resplendent sunlight lights up the 
cross and the entire scene. ‘* Widukind” and the crowd 
of Saxon warriors falltothe ground and worship Christ, 
after they have been baptized by ‘‘ Bishop Balduin.” 
‘* Charlemagne ” drops his monk's garb and appears in full 
glory as the curtain likewise drops, and the people, after 
vainly waiting for nearly thirty-five minutes for ‘‘ some- 
thing to turn up,” gradually drop to the fact that they have 
been hoaxed, or something very near to it. 

Scarce a little applause, just enough to admit of a raising 
of the curtain and out pops little Mr. Hummel to receive 
the honors which are mo¢ showered upon him. Nobody 
calls for Delmar, and that is right, too, for he is the greater 
villain of the two perpetrators. His book is stupid, while 
Mr. Hummel’s music is only innocuous. His orchestration, 
however, is at times quite effective and sonorous. The 
performance under Dr. Muck was all that could have been 
desired, and Miss Hiedler in the title réle did all in her 
power to save the little opera. She looked charming 
enough and she sang well enough, but there was not 
enough in the rdle to satisfy her or anybody else, and yet 
hers was the only part with any character or importance at 
all about it. The other personages, Stammer as ‘ Charle- 
magne,” Schmidt as *‘ Bishop Balduin,” Philipp as ‘‘ Wi- 
dukind” and Fraenkel as ‘* Hereford” had very little to do 
or sing, but they sang and did that little well. 

After ‘‘ Angla” a spirited performance of the ‘* Cavalleria 
Rusticana” with Mrs. Pierson as ‘‘ Santuzza” and Sylva as 
‘* Turridu” very nearly put me to rights again, and when 
in the last portion of the triple house bill Mesdemoiselles 
dell Era and Urbanska displayed their terpsichorean arts 
and personal charms in the ballet ‘‘ Carneval,” I soon en- 
entirely forgot that I bore a grudge against the best opera 
house management in the world for having made the mis- 
take of producing ‘‘ Angla.” 

* & & 


Mr. Walter Damrosch left Berlin the day before yester- 
day to return to the United States via England. His sea- 
son of opera in German will,as you probably know by cable 
ere this reaches you, be given after the Italian-French 
opera season at the Metropolitan Opera House, and is to 
start on February 25, 1895. The engagements Mr. Dam- 
rosch made here you also know, but I can add the one 
lately concluded of the handsome baritone, Franz Schwarz, 
of Weimar, and who will prove a valuable acquisition. Mr. 
Damrosch made a host of friends here, and the ‘‘ Tage- 
blatt” published last week an interview with him in which 
much praise is lavished upon the young American conduct- 
or’s personality, and a great future is predicted for him. 

* * 

Yesterday I received a very interesting letter from Arthur 
Nikisch, Esq., dated Buda-Pesth, June 16, and from which 
in translation I quote the following lines: 

‘‘ Together with my wife I start to-day upon a longer 
trip of vacation (Switzerland, Tyrol, &c.). In the begin- 
ning of August we shall come to Bayreuth, and it is not 
even impossible that we may be there in July already. 

‘* The first season of my operatic direction I may desig- 
nate as a very successful one, despite the fact that I had 
to contend with many untoward circumstances, such as a 
disagreeable intendant (now luckily displaced) and the 
sickness for months of both the other conductors, which 
necessitated my conducting personally nearly everything. 
I have gained a series of great, genuine successes, how- 
ever, and thus at least found sufficient satisfaction for the 
great trouble I had totake. Recently I was made much 
of at Leipsic. The public gave mea rousing reception, and 
all the orchestral performances were attended with an ex- 
ceptional enthusiasm. Some newspaper clippings from 
here and Leipsic I subjoin. Perhaps do they in some little 
way interest my beloved, never to be forgotten (uaver- 
gessliches) America.” 

The Pesth criticisms which Mr. Nikisch sends me include 
reviews of such novelties as Puccini's lyric drama, ‘‘ Manon 


Lescaut ;" Rudolf Raimann’s one act opera, ‘‘ Enoch Ar- 








den,” and-Ed. Poldini’s one act ballet ‘* Nordlicht,” which 
were lately brought out by him for the first time at the 
Hungarian Royal Opera House. It is useless to translate 
what these articles say in praise of Mr. Nikisch as a con- 
ductor, for we all know what he is and that the United 
States do not hold his equal at the present moment, some 
of the Boston critics to the contrary notwithstanding. 


* * & 


Another interesting letter is that which Siegfried Wag- 
ner writes to me from Bayreuth on the 11th inst., and from 
which I quote the following : 

‘‘ That Ameriea again will be so largely represented at 
this summer’s performances of course gives us great 
pleasure. It is a very intelligent, warm public. 

‘‘ About Mme. Nordica I can now tell you the most pleas- 
ing things, She will be a most extraordinary German 
‘Elsa.’ The language already causes her no more trouble. 
With an artist of her talent and of her reputation itis really 
touching to watch with what indefatigable zeal she dedi- 
cates herself to the perfecting of her réle. We are all 
highly enchanted to have found for the part, which yocally 
is one of the most exacting, an artist of the most eminent 
ability.” 

Here is praise for our American star at Bayreuth which 
is praise indeed, as it comes right from headquarters, and 
from the most important source at that. 

* *& 

Mr. Sebastian B. Schlesinger writes to me from Rends- 
burg, where he is sojourning with a married daughter, that 
Messrs. Bote & Bock, the Berlin publishers, have just ac- 
cepted three of his songs, entitled ‘‘The Ballad Singer,” 
‘The Lily ” and ‘* Break, Break, Break.” Both parties to 
the bargain are to be congratulated. 

* # 

Gisella Staudig] recently appeared ‘‘as guest” at the 
Munich Royal Opera House in the not over grateful part of 
‘*Fricka” in the ‘t Nibelungenring.” Regarding the suc- 
cessful representation of the part by our great Berlin 
‘*Brangaene,” the Munich ‘‘ Neueste Nachrichten” critic 
says: ‘‘ A superb performance, vocally as finely finished as 
in point of delivery, was that of ‘ Fricka’ by Mrs. Staudigl. 
The magnificent organ of this singer was equally sonorous, 
soft and carrying in all registers and dynamicshades. We 
shall be glad to welcome this great artist again at next 
summer’s Munich Wagner model performances.” 

* & 


At the Royal Opera House last week a new and quite 
young baritone from Halle made his Berlin début ‘‘ as 
guest” in the part of ‘‘ Hans Sachs” in ‘* Die Meister- 
singer.” Though the Berlin public is proud of Maéstro 
Betz in this his very best réle, and it is difficult for any- 
body else therefore to assume it here successfully, it can- 
not be denied that Bachmann gained a deserved and 
genuine victory, which under the circumstances should 
count doubly. He looked and indeed reproduced the part 
a trifle too youthfully, but his whole conception and bearing 
was most sympathetic and poetical, and his noble vocal 
organ and good method would have shown to still greater 
advantage had he not chosen to sacrifice frequently tone 
volume for the sake of a clearer pronunciation of the text. 
The monologue in the third act, however. was superbly 
sonorous, and showed the singer's fine and fresh voice to 
the fullest advantage. 

* # & 

Ruggiero Leoncavallo seems to be endowed with an in- 
domitable energy of creativeness. In thirty-two days he 
wrote that great ‘‘ mystic ” symphonic poem “ Seraphita,” 
which was recently produced for the first time and with 
enormous success at Milan. At the same time he is busy 
on his lyric opera ‘‘ Vie de Bohéme,” on his opera in Ger- 
man entitled ‘‘ The Roland of Berlin,” and with all that is 
reported as writing the music to a ballet, ‘‘ Reineke the 
Fox,” the libretto of which, after Goethe’s classic epos, was 
constructed for him by Dr. S. Arkel. The ‘ Boersen 
Courier” publishes a recent letter of the maestro written 
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SEIDL ORCHESTRA. 
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HIS grand organization will be reorganized and placed on a per- 

manent basis for the coming season. Concerts will be given in 

and around this city and short tours made to the different sections 

of the country, embracing all the principal cities of the United States 
and Canada. 

Many orchestral novelties will be produced, the finest solo 
talent will be secured, and negotiations are now pending for several 
of the best known European artists. 

Fuller details and information will be given in these columns 
later on. 
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from Milan to a Berlin friend and in which he says: ‘I 
shall leave here in two days for Bayreuth whence, I intend 
to go to Marienbad for rest and recreation. What will you 
say if you learn that I have become a passionnte bicyclist? 
Next winter I shall certainly come to Berlin ; I love that 
beautiful city and its inhabitants so much that I feel a 
great longing to see them again very soon.” 
* 

Rosa Sucher, whom you will hear in New York as the 
incomparable ‘* Isolde” next spring, has just been deco- 
rated by the Grand Duke of Saxe Weimar with the golden 
medal for art and science 


* *# * 


Paderewski has donated 2,000 frs. to the fund for the 
erection of a monument to Chopin at his native place of 
Zelazowa-Wola. The monument is to consist of a simple 
block of granite crowned with the bust of Chopin. 

* & * 

Talking of monuments reminds me of the fact that the 
intended Berlin triple monument of Beethoven, Haydn 
and Mozart may from a mere fiction soon become a reality, 
a bluff near the goldfish pond in the 
has long since been designated, and now Prof. 


as the place for it 
Thiergarten 
Dr. Blumner, of the monument committee, has written to 
the four artists who are chosen for a competition to send in 
their plans with the desired alterations within the next 
three months. These artists are Schaper and Hundrieser, 
of Berlin; Professor Siemmering, of Dresden, and A. Hil- 
debrandt, who now resides in Florence, Italy 
eS | 

Three more new German operas are in sight: Eugen 
d'Albert has finished the composition of a three act grand 
opera. Philipp Ruefer, he of ‘‘ Merlin” fame, has com- 
pleted an opera, entitled, ‘‘ Ingo,” the libretto of which is 
based upon the first volume of Gustav Freytag’s novel, 
Lastly, young Leo Blech, of Aix-la- 


The Ancestors.” 


Chapelle, the composer of *‘ Aglaja,” just sends me the 
manuscript score of a two act opera, about which I shall 
have something to say later on. 
* * 

Another manuscript score just received by me is that of 
a ballad inG minor for grand orchestra, by Howard Brock- 
way, the young and most talented New York compuser. 
The first page bears a dedication line to my humble self, a 
of which I am proud and which I deem one of the 
I hope Mr. Seidl or 
Mr. Damrosch will give the native work a chance of a first 
hearing in New York ; if not, I shall see to it that the noble 
and most finely worked composition is put on one of Berlin’s 


fact 


greatest compliments ever paid me. 


more important programs next season. 
* * * 

From Antwerp I learnthatthe Berlin Philharmonic Or- 
chestra on its way to the Dutch watering place Schevenin- 
gen where they play every summer, gave a concert at the 
Antwerp Harmonie on Thursday last which was a great 
financial as well as artistic success. The Viennese tenor 
Van Dyck, who isa native Belgian, will give a concert at 
Antwerp soon, on which occasion Felix Mottl, of Carlsruhe, 
will conduct the orchestra. 

‘sn * 

Munich celebrated on the day before yesterday the 300th 
The 
composer's monument was serenaded on which occasion a 


anniversary of the death day of Orlando di Lasso. 


hymn in honor of Lasso with words by Lingg, and music by 
A concert at the Odéon 
brought several of Orlando di Lasso’s compositions, among 
them the powerful motet ‘Timor et Tremor,” a song 


Rheinberger was performed. 


‘* Je t'aime bien,” a charming villanella (echo song), and the 
great Bavarian Hymn composed by Orlando di Lasso in 
honor ef Duke Albrecht and his wife. 


* *# & 


The XII Silesian Music Festival was held at Goerlitz on 
Sunday, yesterday and to-day. The program 


absolutely nothing new or particularly interesting. 


brought 
On 
Sunday ‘‘The Messiah” was performed; yesterday Bee- 
thoven’s A major symphony and Schumann's ‘‘ Paradise 
and Peri,” had a hearing, and for to-day the program was 
a mixed one. The chorus numbers 770 voices, the orches- 
tra 116 members under the conductorship of Dr. Muck. 
The soloists are Mrs. Emily Herzog, Charlotte Huhn, H. 
Grahl, of Berlin (in place of the tenor Anthes, of Dresden, 
who could not get furlough) and Perron the Dresden bari- 
tone. Count Hochberg is the protector and leading spirit 
of these festivals. eee 
My list of visitors includes Concertmaster A. Brodsky, 
who will spend the summer in Russia, but will make Berlin 
his residence next fall; C. C. Bender, representing the 
Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Company, of Boston, at 
Leyden in Holland; Dr. Shohé Tanaka, the Japanese 
acoustician and inventor of the syntonic organ on which in- 
teresting instrument he will write an article for TH: 
Musica Courier in the near future; Carlos Hucke, the 
pianist ; Laura Friedmann, Royal Saxonian Court Opera 
singer, and Franz Schwarz, baritone from the Weimar 
Court Opera House and future member of the Damrosch 
German opera personnel. O. F. 
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LONDON, 55 Acacia Road, N. W., June 23, 1894. 

TIVADAR NACHEZ gave the last of a 
M . series of three concerts at St. James’ Hall, on Satur- 
day afternoon, when the eminent violinist gave an attrac- 
tive program, with selections from Bach and Beethoven, 
including the romances in F and G major and the first 
movement of the ‘‘ Grand Concerto” in D from the latter 
master, and the difficult ‘‘ Partita” in E major, for violin 
alone, from the former, and forthe more modern numbers 
Arthur Hervey’s romance in D major and Dr. Villiers 
Stanford's Irish fantasies, ‘‘ Pensées joyeuses,” from his 
own pen, and Bazzini’s ‘‘Scherzo Fantastique.” M.Nachez, 
who always plays well, was in special good form on this 
occasion. He has thoroughly mastered the technic of the 
violin and his playing is characterized by that warmth 
which would seem to be natural to Hungarian musicians. 
M. Nachez has won avery high place among the violin- 
ists of the day, and the best test of his popularity is that 
on Saturday the hall was crowded by people who evidently 
appreciated the classical as well as the modern selections. 
His success on this occasion, as well as on the two previous 
ones, proves conclusively that Mr. Nachez is a great 
favorite in London, and it is hoped that he will make this 
series of concerts a permanent annual institution. Variety 
was given to the program by Mr. Ben Davies, who sang 
‘‘ Adelaide,” three charming songs from Rubinstein, the 
last, ‘‘ Fly away, Nightingale,” having to be repeated, and 
two songs, ‘‘When I behold a fair white rose” and 
‘‘ Among the shadows,” from the concert giver, the latter 
being encored. Mr. Davies’ singing always gives exquisite 
pleasure and last Saturday he fully sustained his repu- 
tation. 

M. Slivinski in the meantime was entertaining a large 
audience at Queen’s Hall, when he put forward a rather 
ambitious program, but one which he proved fully com- 
petent to interpret to the satisfaction of those present. 
Especially successful was he with the Schumann fantasie 
(op. 17); his reading of this number was marked with true 
poetic feeling and deep sentiment. Other numbers were 
Beethoven's ‘‘Sonata Pastorale,”’ Mozart's rondo inA minor, 
Schubert’s ‘‘ Moments Musicals,” Mendelssohn’s ** Volks- 
lied,” a valse from Rubinstein, two selections from Liszt 
and four from Chopin, and my confrere tells me that the 
audience were most enthusiastic throug hout. 

At the same hall, Miss Esther Palliser and Miss Agnes 
Jansen gave a most successful concert on the previous 
evening. Miss Palliser has recently returned to the ranks 
of London vocalists after a severe attack of throat trouble, 
brought on by overwork last season. Early in the winter 
she wisely retired from public life, taking a complete rest 
for several months, during which time she has completely 
recovered. The London public have shown that they were 
glad to welcome her back, as she has already won a good pos- 
ition here. On this occasion she sang Bemberg’s ‘‘ Nymphs 
and Sylvains.” accompanied by the composer, for which 
she had to respond to an encore, and in the second part 
‘* Elizabeth's Greeting,” from ‘* Tannhduser.” She also 
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joined Miss Jansen in the duet ‘‘ Margared, O Ma Soeur” 
from Lalo’s ‘*Le Roi d’Ys,” and Mr. Andrew Black in a 
duet from the second act of ‘‘ The Flying Dutchman.” 
Miss Agnes Jansen, the popular contralto, contributed a 
recitative and air from Goring Thomas’ ‘‘ Nadeshda,” two 
Lieder from Brahms and Jensen and two Swedish songs, 
meeting with her usual warm reception. The concert- 
givers evidently wished to give a full measure of enjoy- 
ment, for they were assisted by the following artists: Mr. 
Jack Robertson, Mr. Norman Salmond, Mr. Andrew Black, 
Mr. David Bispham and Mr Ben Davies, the latter three 
meeting with special favor after their selections. The in- 
strumentalists were Mr. Frederick Dawson, Herr Johannes 
Wolff and M. Joseph Hollman. 

The Chester Triennial Musical Festival to beheld on July 
25, 26 and 27, bids fair to be an interesting function. The 
vocalists engaged are Miss Anna Williams, Mlle. Antoinette 
Trebelli, Miss Medora Hensen, Mrs. Marian McKenzie, 
Miss Clara Butt, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Iver McKay, Mr. 
Andrew Black, Mr. Bentock Pierpoint and Mr. Willy Hess 
as leader of the orchestra, Mr. J.T. Hughes, as organist 
and Dr. JosephC. Bridge, M. A., organist of the cathedral, 
as conductor. There will be a band of 300 performers. On 
the preceding Sunday evening Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Hymn of 
Praise ” will be sung, and on the first day of the festival 
a morning performance of the ‘‘ Elijah” will be given, and 
inthe evening Beethoven’s symphony in E minor, Men- 
delssohn’s ‘‘ Hear My Prayer,” Max Bruch’s adagio and 
appassionata, and Verdi's ‘‘ Requiem.” On July 26, there 
will be a morning performance of Dr. Hubert Parry’s 
‘* Judith,” and in the evening a concert at the Music Hall, 
when Dr. Joseph C. Bridge’s symphony in F major, spe- 
cially composed for the festival, will be given for the first 
time in public, to be followed by the ‘‘ Golden Legend.” 

Herr Schulz Curtius has announced three grand orchestral 
concerts at the Queen’s Hall on the evenings of the 6th, 
20th and 27th of next November. At the first Herr Siegfried 
Wagner will conduct, and at the latter two, Herr Felix 
Mottl. It is thought that the English amateurs will take 
this occasion of showing their appreciation to the son of 
the great master who left so many grand works to the 
world. Herr Mottl’s popularity here is already established. 
It is Herr Schulz Curtius’ intention while at Bayreuth to 
arrange with Frau Wagner, and some of the eminent ar- 
tists who will take part in the festival, to perform some 
selections from *‘ Parsifal”’ at these concerts. 

Mr. Ernest Fowles has put forward a scheme of giving 
during the autumn four concerts of British chamber music, 
thereby bringing before the public the worthy compositions 
of our own native composers. He has the active support of 
many leading musicians in Great Britain. His plan 1s to 
ask subscriptions, and should the necessary amount be 
guaranteed Mr. Fowles will carry out his scheme, which 
should secure the requisite support from the large number 
who must be interested in the development of musical art 
of England. Itis Mr. Fowles intention to secure the best 
available talent for the interpretation of the works, and 
overtures have already been made to several artists who 
have signified their willingness to co-operate in the 
matter. 

M. Leon Delafosse, the distinguished French pianist, 
and pupil of Marmontel, has arrived in London and may 
possibly give a recitalduring his visit. 

The Duchess of Manchester recently gave a small party 
to meet the Princess of Wales, at which Miss Nellie Rowe, 
the new Australian contralto, sang with great success, and 
M. Damoye, of the Paris Odéon, recited. Besides the 
Princess of Wales the guests included the Duchess of Saxe- 
Coburg Gotha, the Duchess of Fife, the Princesses Victoria 
and Maud, the Portuguese Minister, Lady de Grey, Lady 
Gorford, &c. 

Miss Nancy McIntosh, who sang the principal part in 
‘‘ Eutopia " at the Savoy, sails for home to-day, where she 
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will take a few weeks’ vacation preparatory to taking the 
léading part in a new comic opera that is. being written by 
an unannounced composer to a libretto by Mr. W. S. Gil- 
bert. It will be brought out at the Prince of Wales’ Thea- 
tre early in October. 

Mme. Frances Saville, who has finished a most successful 
seasqn with the Carl Rosa Company, has signed a contract 
with the Opéra Comique, which commences in September. 
But through a previous engagement she had arranged to 
sing at Warsaw, Russia, where she goes the last of August 
to fulfilla two months’ engagement, after which she comes 
back to the Opéra Comique, where she will sing nearly all 
of the parts in their répertoire that do not include speaking 
dialogue. 

For the Richter concert last Sunday night the house was 
sold out several days in advance, and one of the most brill- 
iant audiences that has assembled this season greeted the 
conductor heartily on his appearance, and many times tes- 
tified their approval of his interpretations of the excerpts 
from Wagner, including selections from ‘‘ Der Ring des 
Nibelungen” and the Verwandlung-Musik and Graal Feler 
from ‘* Parsifal,” Dvorak’s overture ‘‘ Carnival,” and Schu- 
man’s D minor symphony. Not the least attractive feature 
of the program was the playing by Josef Hoffman of Ru- 
binstein’s concerto in D minor for piano and orchestra. 
The audience would not desist from their applause after 
this number until the young favorite came back and gave 
an encore. 

The Philharmonic Society closed probably the most suc- 
cessful season they have ever had on Thursday night, with 
one of the most interesting programs they have ever given. 
The program opened with Dvordk’s symphony, ‘‘ From the 
New World,” and the music made a profound impression 
upon the large and critical audience. Especial interest was 
taken in this new work from the announcement that 
Dr. Dvorak intended to make it thoroughly national, rep- 
resenting the native melodies of America as believed to 
exist in those often heard from the negroes and Indians ; 
and he has been especially successful, according to the 
expressed opinion of several, in the allegro molto move- 
ment in E minor, which immediately follows the short 
opening adagio. 

Without discussing further the merits of the composition 
as exemplifying national music, it was enthusiastically ac- 
cepted as a most interesting addition to the better class 
compositions of orchestral music. The next number was 
‘*Ombra mai fu” (Handel), delightfully sung by Mrs. Amy 
Sherwin, who was twice recalled to the platform and who 
met with a similar favor after ‘‘O riante Nature,” from 
‘* Philemon et Baucis” (Gounod). Another marked feature 
was the playing of Beethoven's concerto for violin and 
orchestra by Mr. César Thomson. Mr. Thomson's con- 

ception and interpretation of this masterpiece showed him 
to be a virtuoso of the first -ank, and his success, as I 
chronicled by cable, was emphatic. After the first move- 
ment prolonged applause interrupted the performance, and 
at the close he was twice called to the platform by the 
audience, who wanted more. 

Part two of the program opened with another interesting 
work from the pen of Dr. Mackenzie, a nautical overture, 
‘* Britannia." This breezy and musicianly piece of music, 
so full of subtle humor, is written in this composer's bright- 
est style, and many times suggests, among other things, 
‘* Rule, Britannia,’ and the ‘‘ College Hornpipe.” It was re- 
ceived with the greatest enthusiasm, and Dr. Mackenzie 
had again and again to bow his acknowledgments. This 
composition will undoubtedly gain wide popularity. Fol- 
lowing this was Liszt's duet for two pianos, ‘‘ Concerto 
Pathétique,” which the two great artists, Mme. Sophie 
Menter and M. Sapellnikoff, rendered in their-usual mas- 
terly style. Undoubtedly the two orchestral grand Stein- 
way pianos enabled them to get the full measure of expres- 
sion that they gave in rendering this composition. Ferroni’s 
overture, ‘‘ Ariosto,” was down for the closing number, but 
the orchestral parts received from Italy were so full of 
errors and so illegible that Weber's overture to ‘‘ Der 
Freischiitz ” was substituted. 

Dr. Mackenzie is to be congratulated upon the success of 
the programs which have been so well given under his con- 
ductorship. The directors who have labored so faithfully 
in the preparation of the programs and the many onerous 


duties and responsibilities connected with the carrying on 
such a society also deserve hearty congratulation. The 
moving to Queen’s Hall seems to have given a new impetus 
to this institution, for I understand the average attendance 
has been considerably larger than any previous time in its 
history. They announce a series of seven concerts for the 
season of 1895 at their new home, which will take place on 
March 7 and 21, April 3, May 2, 16 and 30 and June 13, 
again with Dr. Mackenzie as conductor. 

I see by the Melbourne papers a letter from Mme. Melba, 
in which she expresses her intention to revisit Australia 
next year. It is now seven years since she saw the land of 
her birth. She left it with a fair reputation as a concert 
singer ; she will return with the reputation of being one of 
the best vocalists of the day. Her father, Mr. David 
Mitchell, still carries on a large business as builder and 
contractor in Melbourne. His youngest daughter is de- 
veloping a magnificent voice, and her friends predict for 
her a career equal to Mme. Melba’s. 

It is reported that Miss Ellicott will take the chief part 
in ‘** Mirette,” the new piece to be brought out, probably on 
Thursday next, at the Savoy. Mlle. Zelie de Lussan, Miss 
Marie Tempest and Miss Lillian Russell have all been talked 
of for the part. ‘*‘ Mirette” is more of an ‘‘ opéra comique,” 
as the French understand it, than a comic opera. The 
music like the story is very light. 

Next Monday, Wednesday and Friday the great triennial 
Handel festival will be held at the Crystal Palace. On 
Monday ‘‘ The Messiah” will be given; selections from 
sacred and secular works will occupy the second day, and 
on Friday ‘Israel in Egypt,” preceded by the chorus 
‘*The ways of Zion do mourn,” from ‘‘ The Lamentations 
of the Israelites for the Death of Joseph,” will be per- 
formed. The seats are very highly priced, the charges 
being 15s., £1 1s. and £1 5s. The mighty army under 
Mr. Manns’ command numbers no less than 3,515 per- 
formers. The orchestra is composed of 114 first violins, 
109 seconds, 66 violas, 80 'cellos, 66 double basses, making 
a total of 434 strings. The wind and percussion instru- 
ments number in all 84, being made up of 13 flutes, 1 pic- 
colo, 14 oboes, 9 clarinets, 11 bassoons, 2 double bassoons, 
10 horns, 4 cornets, 4 trumpets, 9 trombones, 3 tubas and 4 
tympani, bringing the total orchestra to 518. The chorus 
is composed of 733 sopranos, 707 contraltos, 86 male altos, 
683 tenors and 788 basses, that is, 1,440 female and 1,557 
male voices, making a total of 2,997. 

Yesterday was the rehearsal day, which is a public per- 
formance at considerably reduced prices (7s. 6d. and 10s. 
6d.). No less than 15,651 people visited the palace to hear 
a variety of works, including the ‘‘ Hallelujah” and 
‘‘ Amen” choruses from ‘‘ The Messiah ;" the overture to 
the ‘‘ Occasional ” oratorio; the chorus from ‘‘ Deborah,” 
‘* Let Our Glad Songs to Heaven Ascend ;” the recitative 
and aria, ‘‘My arms, against this Gorgias will I go,” 
and ‘‘Sound an Alarm,” sung by Edward Lloyd; the 
chorus, ‘‘We Hear,” andthe duet, ‘‘O Lovely Peace,” 
sung by Mme. Clara Samuell and Miss Marian McKenzie 
from ‘‘ Judas Maccabeeus ;” the chorus, ‘‘ How Dark, O 
Lord, Are Thy Decrees,” from ‘‘ Jephthah;” the march, 
and the trio and chorus, ‘‘See, the Conquering Hero 
Comes,” from ‘‘ Joshua,” sung by Miss Ella Russell, Mme. 
Clara Samuell and Miss Marian Mackenzie. This com- 
pleted the first part. which commenced at 12 o'clock. 

At 2:30 the forces reassembled for the second half of the 
program. This included the concerto in D for strings, 
oboes, bassoons and organ; the ‘‘ Nightingale Chorus” 
from ‘‘ Solomon ;” the air ‘‘ Love in her eyes,” sung by Mr. 
Edward Lloyd, and the chorus ‘‘ Wretched Lovers,” from 
‘*Acis and Galatea;” the air ‘‘ Vinto é l’Amore,” from 
‘*Ottone,” by Miss Ella Russell; sonata in A, played by 
220 violins ; the air ‘‘ But oh, what art can teach,” by Miss 
Elia Russell ; the recitative, solo and chorus ‘‘ But bright 
Cecilia” and ‘‘ As from the power,” from Dryden’s ‘‘ Ode 
on St. Cecilia’s Day,” Miss Russell singing the solo; the 
chorus ‘‘ The ways of Zion do mourn,” from ‘‘ The Lament- 
ation of the Israelites.” The selections from ‘Israel in 
Egypt” were the solo and chorus *‘ And the children of 
Israel,” sung by Miss Marian McKenzie; the duet ‘‘ The 
Lord is my strength,” by Miss Anna Williams and Mme. 
Clara Samuell ; the duet ‘‘ The Lord is a man of war,” by 
Mr. Andrew Black and Mr. Norman Salmond; the solo 
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‘“‘Sing ye to the Lord,” by Miss Anna Williams, and sev- 
eral other choruses and double choruses. 

This was truly a rehearsal day, and Mr. Manns did not 
allow his forces to pass over anything until it was given to 
his satisfaction. Uncertain attack seemed to be the princi- 
pal fault, and led to many repetitions, and the best com- 
ment upon the efficiency of the chorus is made when we say 
that in each of these repetitions the desired result was at- 
tained, and the grand volume of tone came out with all the 
impressiveness and grandeur possible. The orchestra, too, 
needed some pulling together, but on the whole they played 
most satisfactorily. Over 2,500 of the chorus belong to the 
London district, and the rest are drawn from every part of 
the United Kingdom, thus making it a thoroughly national 
festival. Mr. Walter Hedgcock occupies the post of or- 
ganist for the first time, vice Mr. Aifred J. Eyre, who was 
forced to resign through ill-health. Everything points to 
most successful performances next week, and it is hoped 
that admirers of this great master, who has contributed so 
much to the world, will gather in force and give this under- 
taking, which is so ably carried out, the support that it de- 
serves. The attendance at the last festival in 1891 was 
80,795, and in 1882 it was 87,784. We trust that this time this 
number will be surpassed. 

Of the first appearances yesterday, Miss Ella Russell 
made decidedly the greatest success. Her pure soprano 
voice traveled well in the great auditorium, and at once 
sung its possessor into favor with the audience. Others 
new to the festival are Mr. Norman Salmond, Mr. Andrew 
Black, Mme. Clara Samuell, all of whom were well received. 
Mr. Edward Lloyd sang in his faultless style, and Miss 
Marian Mackenzie and Miss Anna Williams fully sustained 
their reputation. Mme. Melba’s appearance on selection 
day on Wednesday, and Miss Clara Butts on Friday, and 
Mr. Ben Davies in ‘‘The Messiah” on Monday will be 
looked forward to with much interest. Mme. Albani makes 
her eighth appearance as leading soprano at these festivals 
on Monday in ‘‘ The Messiah,” and Mr. Santley, the doyen 
of festival soloists, will sing on Monday and Wednes- 
day. 

Miss Nettie Atkinson, violinist, aud Mr. Derek Maclaine, 
baritone, will give a concert at the small Queen's Hall on 
the afternoon of June 27 in aid of the Liberator Relief 
Fund, assisted by Miss Jessie Bradford, Mme. Alice Gomez, 
Mr. Jack Robertson, Miss Llewella Davies and Signor Leo- 
poldo Francia. , 

The Parisian trio—M. and Mme. Breitner, piano and 
violin, and M. Ronchini, ’cello—will give a concert at the 
small Queen's Hall on the evening of June 29. 

The opera has been better patronized this week. The 
old favorite, ‘‘ Faust,” was given with Mme. Eames on 
Monday night, when the great prima donna met with an 
enthusiastic reception and gave an ideal interpretation of 
the character of ‘‘ Marguerite.” Associated with her were 
Mlle. Bauermeister, Mlle. Guilia Ravogli, Mme. Plangon, 
Albers, Villani and Cossira 

‘*Romeo et Juliette” held the boards on Tuesday, with 
Jean de Reszké and Melba in the title rdles. They were 
assisted by Miles. Bauermeister and Lucile Hill, Mme. 
Plancon, Albers, Castelmary, Bonnard and Edouard de 
Reszké. This was one of the best performances so far this 
season. 

Wednesday brought the novelty of the week, ‘‘ La Navar- 
raise,” with Mme. Calvé. This makes four out of the prom- 
ised eight novelties, and next Saturday will see another, 
Cowen’s ‘‘ Signa,” with Mr. Ben Davies and Miss Nuovena 
in the principal parts. I give the full cast of Massenet’s 
opera : 

Anita, la Navarraise 
Araquil, sergent au regiment de Biscaye. 
Garrido, general des troupes liberales....... peusodgececevoetecs Plangon 
Remigio, pere d’Araquil..... Gilbibert 
Ramon, capitaine au regiment de Biscaye ................+44+ Bonnard 
Bustamente, sergent au meme regiment Dvfriche 


According to the title page it is in two acts, but as the 
curtain does not go down, and the so-called two acts are 
connected by a nocturne, which corresponds to an inter- 
mezzo, it is practically only one act. 

The story is from M. Jules Claretie and has been put 
into a libretto by M. Cane. The plot is laid in a village 
in the Basque provinces, near Bilbao, during a Carlist in- 
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surrection under ‘‘ Zuccaraga,” who is occupying the town. 
At the back of the stage, that presents a picturesque square, 
is a rough barricade, and over and beyond that we see the 
snowcapped Pyrenees. The women folk are worshipping 
before a Madonna and watching the return of some of the 
soldiers badly wounded by the battle going on in the valley 
below. ‘ Anita” is flitting about and eagerly watching for 
the coming of her lover, ‘* Araquil,”” whom she finally sees 
coming and goes to embrace him, and eagerly kisses the 
leaden image of the Madonna that hangs on his breast. 
Their meeting is soon interrupted by the approach of 
‘*Remigio,” the father of the Biscayan sergeant, who, 
after congratulating his son on his being spared to return, 
asks him who the girl is who seems to stay near him. He 
is then told the story of their love, but firmly declines to 
give his consent unless the Navarraise can bring a dowry 
equal to that he will bestow upon his son, or 2,000 douros. 
‘* Anita" is disconsolate and leaves her lover, but before 
she departs overhears ‘‘ General Garrido,” the commander 
of the Royalist troops, offer to give 2,000 douros to anyone 
who will slay the enemy, ‘‘ Zaccarago.” The girl steps 
forward and says ‘‘I will do it,” and without waiting for 
the general's consent rushes off on her mission, and in due 
time returns and claims her dowry, having accomplished 
her mission. In the meantime ‘ Araquil,” hearing of 
‘ Anita’s" adventure, started in pursuit of her and was 
brought back fatally wounded to his love, and denounced 
before she could explain tohim what she did and 
did it, and it was not until just before he died that 
she reaches 


** Anita” 
why she 
he realized the truth. As he breathes his last 
for the knife to stab herself, but finds only the Madonna. 
Her despair upsets her reason and the curtain descends as 
she alternately cries and laughs in her hysteria 

These powerfully dramatic and realistic incidents M. 
Massenet has treated with the hand of a master, blending 
the French and young Italian schools most successfully. 
All the strength of the latter with all the finesse of the 
former are exemplified in the score, which is, however, not 
without its weaknesses, some of the most apparent being 
the use of commonplace devices to reach his climaxes too 
The a gem, and the opera will 
doubt that 


to one 


nocturne is 
with the favor 
other modern 
Wednesday 
it. 


soon. 
has been 


act 


ex- 
At 
night would in- 
licate a The part of 
‘ Anita” as that of ‘‘ San- 
tuzza" Carmen, and her portrayal of love, remorse and 
madness reminded one of the vivid and life-like pictures 
Plancon was a 


no meet 


tended operas. 


several 
on 


future 


least its reception 


promising for 


seems to suit Calvé as well 


that it is one’s privilege to see in a lifetime. 
**General,” and all of the other parts were well 
At the close the artists were repeatedly 


good 
acted and sung. 
called before the curtain, and loud calls for the composer 
brought out Sir Augustus Harris, who announced that M. 
Massenet had left the house. ‘‘ Orfeo” preceded ‘‘ La 
Navarraise”” with the same cast and Mlle. Guilia Ravo- 
glia 

Melba’s fine impersonation and singing of ‘‘ Gulda” in 
** Rigoletto” led to that opera’s being put on again on 
Thursday night, and was followed by the mad scene from 
“Lucia di Lammermoor.” Last night we had * Cavalleria” 
and ‘‘ Pagliacci,” and to-night ‘‘ Werther” is repeated. 

FRANK V. ATWATER. 








Mae Louise Campbell.—Miss Mae Louise Camp- 
bell, a talented Minnesota girl now studying in Paris, sang 


recently at a pupils’ concert with great success. The 


“ Figaro” says: 


rhe seventh hearing of Emile Ambre Bouchlere’s School of Opera 


at Le Bodiniére was the most brilliant so far. Several directors were 


in attendance and engagements will be concluded within a short 


time. Misses Ricard, De Maulk, M. M. Daruy, G, Dupuis sang like 


real artist Miss Campbell. a young American gifted with a voice 


of rare compass and purity, obtained a very quick success in 


‘Lakme.’ 

Hamburg.—Professor von Bernuth has announced to 
the Philharmonic Society his intention of resigning next 
year. Several applications for the position from prominent 
conductors have already been received by the society. 
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“You can do almost anything in music through the imagination, 


that is, if you can JOsEPH HOLLMAN, Paris.” 


y' )U all want to know how your favorite vio- 
loncello artist, Joseph Hollman, lives, moves and has 
his being when at home. 

He leads a bachelor existence (poor soul !) in a little, 
knotty quarter of Paris marked by many high, gray, dumb 
walls, indicating the Lycée or educational character. The 
name of his street is curious enough, ‘‘ Bochard du Saron,” 
and the number is 2. He has an apartment similar toa 
New York flat, with this difference, that it is absolutely 
clean. 

‘I am Hollander, you know !” 
necessary to give to the ‘‘ concierge,” who is at once jailer, 
caretaker and of the French apartment 


was all the suggestion 
bonne, queen 
house. 

Royal training and race instinct have made the French 
servant a devotee to cleanliness, an ardent lover of broom, 
duster and polish. A man forgets debt and hunger with 
a fine brass door plate to clean, and a woman everything 
but gossip with a nice stairway and soft brush before her. 

And so the morning sun of the Olympian capital sets 
Hollman’s front door on fire with its reflections ; the stair- 
way is so slippery that you are forced to embrace the glis- 
tening balustrade with both arms in mounting—the only 
earthly way to descend is to sit and slide toboggan fashion 
round and round to the bottom. 

Rods, rails and door knobs are alike shining and golden, 
the door mat is always new, the hallway bristles with 
order and cleanliness. Free from dust and microbe-ceme- 
teries—carpets—every floor of the seven glistening rooms is 
like a brown lake, the Raphaelesque colors of the place re- 
flected like flowers in the liquid depths, the exquisite rugs 
like islands floating upon the surface. 

The manner of achieving this polish of floor is interest- 
ing from a gymnastic point of view. Every other morning 
space is cleared and a hale young man in linen coat and 
white, white apron floats through the door on a pair of 
huge cloth snowshoes. 

The right is much larger than the left, also much darker. 
Upon this he skates at a lively pace, with earnest face and 
winged arms, over every inch of the floor, plunging into 
every corner, leaving no crevice untouched, and dwelling 
with a skillful double shuffle upon any faintest line or dull- 
ness that may beseen. Thus the resin powder is thoroughly 
rubbed into the wood. This done the operation is repeated 
with the other shoe, which is plain cloth, when the polish 
is raised to the degree above indicated. 

Everything in the first room or salon is of dark, rich 
color, except the ‘‘ real Delf” set on the mantel, which the 
Hollander touches reverently as coming from ‘‘ home.” 
They are very handsome pieces, a clock, candlesticks, fig- 
ures, artistic bowls, blue as heaven when pleased with men, 
(M. Eugéne Gigout, the organist of St. Augustine, shares 
this love of the old blue ware, his reading room being 
richly filled with it.) 

Then there is a splendid portrait of the artist looking 
down, the neck of the ’cello only in view. The likeness is 
strong and true, and the spirituality of the musical moment 


shines through the sturdy bold face—a splendid portrait of 
a good subject—and by a woman artist at that. On an op- 
posite wall is a copper silhouette framed in blue plush, also 
the work of a woman, and there isa lovely sea scene, and 
a scene, it is to be hoped not seen by the bachelor artist, a 
charming girl adjusting her garter, which, in the interest 
of limb contour, is not worn below the knee ! : 

Then there is a library, acase of antiquities, a piano, a 
music rack with an arrangement of the ‘‘ Thais” medita- 
tion open upon it. Old rose and pale green predominate 
in the furniture. The room is clear and light. A single 
dark red rose resting in its slender glass on the mantel 
speaks—if not volumes—at least beautiful leaves. 

A room adjoining is the holy of holies—her sanctum. 
‘*She” stands resting on a broad basis, with narrow neck, 
no head, no feet, many strings to her bow and the voice of 
an angel when responding to the touch of her master. 

‘*Permit me, Mrs. Hollman! (I am wedded to my 
’cello !)” 

This room is a treasure house. Besides books, music, 
cases of books and music, scraps of bric-a-brac and com- 
fortable furniture of all designs, the walls are laden with 
souvenirs. 

In one frame are pictures of Pachmann, Richter, Holl- 
man (‘‘Nocturne”), Benedict, Santley, Nielson, Lucca, 
Musa, Trebelli, Piatti, Joachim, Sims Reeves, Tua, Mass, 
Foli, Neruda, Sophie Menter, the Robertsons, Sarasate. 
In another are caricatures, American and English, of the 
bushy-haired musician ‘‘ Hair Hollman!” as he laughingly 
reads from an American print. 

In another group are Ellen Terry and Irving, great 
friends of Hollman; Melba, Gounod, Sarasate, Bernhardt. 
Massenet’s furtive glance peeps out, Garrite stands beside 
a terra cotta bust made in Russia, Daudet presents his 
compliments and his picture to ‘‘ Madame la Violoncelle!” 

There are many arrangements of beautiful old armor, a 
fad of the owner—more than a fad, for he loves it well. 
There is a picture of a wild Java dance, and many dainty 
figures in bronze and marble. 

A most peculiar painting, original as it is beautiful, is 
a luxurious room in warm fire light tints, a rich divan, its 
head towards you. Upon it a most beautiful woman, her 
head also toward you, but tipped backward over the edge 
of the divan, looking and smiling provokingly at you from 
the frame of her lovely arms, her rich garments, with those 
of the divan, hair, flesh tints and flashing eyes all tinted 
by the firelight. A remarkable bit of art originality, the 
work of the Flemish artist, Jan van Beers. The figure is 
that of his wife. To catch the expression effectively you 
must stand with your back to the wall and look over back- 
ward at it. 

Then there is a lovely aquarelle made in two hours, espe- 
cially for Hollman (the latter looking on at the creation) by 
T. B. Hardy, and souvenir photographs of Tadema and 
Wilhelmj. And the chambre 4 Morphée is charming as 
the salon, a boudoir of art and comfort. Here a graceful 
strain of piety is woven with the harmony. A large cruci- 
fix with its charming little prie-Dieu and holy water accom- 
paniments areen evidence. Thelit isahuge Louis Quatorze 
and might have been made for that luxurious monarch, 
with its old rose and yellow daintiness and polished carv- 
ings. 

A veritable Viking indeed is the bluff and vigorous 
Hollander, whose good father, a worthy Holland burger- 
meister, hangs on the opposite wall, his brave sword above. 
The mother, too, a most delicious, mother-looking woman, 
is near by. Joseph Hollman is one of ten children, eight 
of whom are living. You may depend there was no lack 
of music in that home ! 

A Castilian beauty and an English one are studies in type 
only to one disinterested. Old pistols are crossed here and 
there even in this cove of peace. Pretty blinds and cur- 
tains answer to the lightest touch and a hearty flowering 
bush, a sort of primrose with purple petal and white centre, 
blooms in the window niche. 

The dressing room beyond is the perfection of manly 
ease and comfort. A pile of satchels and traveling bags and 





Seid/ Society's 
Brighton Beach Concerts, 


Under the direction of 
ANTON SEIDL with his Metropolitan Orchestra. 
WEEKS . 
BEGINNING JUNE 30, 


4 SEASON OF TEN 


ENDING SEPTEMBER 8, 

at Brighton Beach Music Hall every afternoon at 3 and 
evening at 8 On Saturdays and Sundays well-known 
vocalists will and selections from the prominent 
operas will be given. Orchestral novelties, symphonies, 
new works, also light popular music will be rendered, 
and the full program can be found in the columns of this 
paper each week and in the New York and Brooklyn daily 
papers ; also other information. i : 


issist, 


At the Brighton Beach concerts the Wissner Piano will be used 
exclusively. 
Address Bricurow Bracu Hore, 
Long Island, N. Y 





G. SCHIRMER, 


NEW YORK, 


Has just published the following book, indispensable to 
every organist: 


A MARCH ALBUM 


PIPE ORCAN. 


Selected, Arranged and Edited by 


OoHAS. HH. MORSE. 
Flexible Cloth, Price $2.00. 


This collection contains twenty-two celebrated Marches 
by Costa, Gounod, Mendelssohn, Merkel, Meyerbeer, Ru- 
binstein, Salomé, Schubert, Wagner, Weber and others. 








FOR SALE BY ALL MUSIC DEALERS. 
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During the Summer Months 
Vocal Teaching in all the branches, 
with well-known assistant teachers. 


Mr. MARTIN ROEDER, 


178 Tremont Street, Boston, 
*Is the leading exponent of the Lamperti 
Method in this country. Pupils of 
world wide reputation. 

SEND FOR CIRCULARS, New Term begins Ist July. 


SUMMER STUDY AT ASBURY PARK. 


Mr. Inouis Arthur Russell 
Announces a Summer School of Music and Oratory at Asbury 
Park (on the sea), Monmouth County, N. J., during July and 
August, where with competent assistants he will conduct special 
Normal Classes for teachers and earnest students, in fortnightly 
terms, one or two lessons per day. All branches of 
Voice Culture and Singing, Pianoforte Methods, Classes in 

Virgil Clavier, Mason’s Touch and Technic, Harmony, &c. 

Applications now received and dates placed at the 


Newark College of Music, Musio Hall, Newark, N.J. 


L. BAYLIS, General Secretary. 
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trunks of all sizes and shapes indicate the artist nomad. 
Bath appointments are luxurious for a Paris apartment, 
and any lady might envy the completeness of the dressing 
table. 

The pictures here do not lose in attraction as they 
descend to the intimacy of the toilette. How his Viking 
face flirts and tosses off its smiles, as he points out the 
varying charms of the beauties smiling at him out of their 
frames! How his rich voice gurgles and chuckles as he 
finds this one too gentle, that one too bold, those eyes too 
melting, that mouth too sad ! 

In the little passageway adjoining, eight different doors 
and a small sliding window offer as many egresses and in- 
gresses as could possibly be needed by the most taxed host. 

‘* We artists have so many rehearsals, &c., you see.” 

The artist makes the instrument. . M. Hollmann has two 
violoncellos, one 200 years old and the other 100. The 
most sensitive ear must fail to find anything but the mere- 
est, most subtle difference between the tones. 

‘‘T imagine I have the other one in my hands. I listen 
for the other tones and they come. Youcan do anything 
on earth with music with the imagination!” 

So he speaks of the ‘‘ how” of this phenomenon. 

‘* The manner of using the arm is the main feature, and 
the greatest difficulty in the way of playing the violoncello.” 

‘* There is a way of lifting the arm outward from the 
socket, describing a sort of half circle that forbids a full 
tone. Even after one has corrected this fault the tone 
never becomes right!” 

The other and correct way looks perfectly natural, but 
doubtless, like a Salvini bow, this simplicity is but the re- 
sult of fifty or more complex motions harmonized—the 
essence of all art. 

Hollman’s illustration of the difference between sincere 
and insincere playing is worthy of being heard by ambi- 
tious amateur executants—and some who are not amateurs. 

To begin with, thinking of him as a violoncellist, which 
to many means a player on the violoncello, one must be a 
little surprised to see him turn to the piano and without 
premeditation drop directly into a motive of a Beethoven 
sonata. 

He did not make a caricature; he painted perfectly hon- 
estly the false accents, the catchings, and losings the stop- 
pings, the dwellings, slides and ‘‘delicatesses” of the 
affected player, who seeks to attract attention to himself 
through piquant and startling or unexpected effects, 
rather than to the intention of the composition through a 
clear and intelligent reading. 

Then he gave the other reading, and positively the com- 
parison was convincing. A skip of fifteen notes with a 
delicately poised and well ringed and manicured little 
finger may catch much attention. The interval of two 
tones and a half may say much more without poise or 
ring. 

‘*One must be well and strong and of forceful physique 
‘* Artis an act 
Then 


to be a good musician,” Mr. Hollman says. 
of resistance. Delicacy is but a slight use of force. 
one must be able to resist fatigue, nerve invasion, to con- 
trol emotion, to have emotion, to concentrate magnetism, 
to touch, to inspire.” 

Pugno, of Paris, he considers the greatest pianist of the 
day. Not only that he is a great pianist, but because he 
isa great musician. Hehas played with all the celebrated 
musicians and hosts of others in all countries. He has 
never anywhere found so satisfactory, so correct and 
honest a musician as Pugno. He has played with him for 
twenty years. 

The concert and symphony work is better than any 
thing theatrical in musical progress, he thinks. He likes 
opera best that leaves most to music and imagination. He 
has no patience with the fire-spouting demon in ‘ Sieg- 
fried.” The music of Wagner is much better than libretto 
made by the same mind. 

He thinks France the country for singing, Germany for 
instrumentation. Musical composition is most alive in 
France at present and the general instruction in music is 
good. The race is musical. 

Hollman is much liked by Americans. Mrs. Ayr, Mrs. 
Mackay and Mrs, Pell are all his fast friends. He knows 
and likes Mr. Seidl and Mr. Damrosch and is especially 
taken with the Liederkranz. The King of Belgium has 
always been his friend and protector, giving him money 
sympathy, praise and friendship. The English especially 
affect him. He wearsaring given him by the Queen and 
a pin by Duke Alfred of Saxe Coburg-Gotha, whose photo- 
graph he also has. He wears a button of five decorations. 

* * & 

In Brookline, one of Boston's smiles upon the State of 
Massachusetts, is a church called the Harvard Church, the 
pastor, Dr. Reuen Thomas, the congregation rich and hap- 
py and proud of its choir, as many American churches ought 
to be. 

This church, however, has or had an additional musical 
feature, unique and peculiar to itself, so far as I know. 
This was the singing of congregational anthems. and, what 
was more surprising, the good singing of congregational 
anthems. 

As so ably illustrated by Mr. John Tower, of the Utica 
Conservatory of Music, there is no reason why congrega- 








tional singing should not be one of the most powerful ad- 
juncts of religious worship, one of the grandest sources of 
devotional inspiration. But alas! owing to the general 
excellence of the church choir, which brings the people to 
lean entirely upon it, and the lack of correct general mu- 
sical instruction, it is anything but artistic or inspiring. 

The poor hymns, plain, unvarnished samples of form and 
harmony, are often cut and hacked to deformity. The idea 
of attempting anything more difficult would be considered 
preposterous by the average congregation. The Harvard 
Church, of Brookline, ‘succeeded, however, where many 
more pretentious assemblies have failed, and their congre- 
gational anthems were spoken of with great favor. Slips 
containing the anthems were given to the people to take 
home and study (most admirable idea), and one evening a 
week was consecrated to rehearsal in the church. The 
effect can be imagined. ‘The example is worthy of emula- 
tion. 

The choir was of mixed voices, a good one, who had 
their own rehearsals separate. 

The patient and steady organist and choirmaster was a 
young man of nineteen (two years ago), tall, dark, slender, 
delicate looking, but with muscles of steel, a finished 
athlete of the latest school, Mr. John Hermann Loud. 

Mr. Loud was born to music. His father had been a 
choirmaster twenty years. His mother was a recognized 
singer, and both took part in two peace jubilees. Born 
with all the technical talents, he was allowed to follow his 
musical bent from the first, and this leading early to the 
organ he was provided with a pedal organ at home, which 
he played well when eleven years, managing the pedals 
with one foot, with the other manipulating the wind. 

A student of the Boston Conservatory, under Mr. H. M. 
Dunham, and in composition with Mr. Stephen A. Emery, 
author of ‘‘ First Year in Harmony,” Mr. Loud was noted 
for his pleasing improvizations and for the excellent class 
of music that was always his choice. 

Well, last year this ambitious young musician went to 
Berlin to study under Grunicke, who for fifteen years had 
been associated with Kullak. With him he studied organ, 
piano and harmony, meantime enriching his musical senti- 
ments by attendance on the admirable orchestral concerts 
which are so easy of access in Germany. 

He not only made satisfactory progress in study, but was 
at the close of the year permitted to give aconcert of his 
own right there in Berlin.; and, if I mistake not, that con- 
cert was the subject of flattering comment by Mr. Floers- 
heim, the severe and just critic of Tue Musicat Courter, at 
the time. 

Now he has come over to Paris, to discover the difference 
between the German and French methods, and to adopt 
and adapt as seems to him best. Here he is studying 
with Guilmant, Bach, Lemmens for pedal, and under the 
gentle but argus eye of the graceful composer himself, the 
compositions of his teacher. He finds Guilmant ‘‘ careful” 
and ‘' detailed,” ‘‘strict”’ and ‘‘ particular” even after his 
German training. 

He is working hard, taking his lessons in Guilmant's 
studio, 62 rue de Clichy, practicing on the pedalier at the 
Salle Pleyel, and on his piano at home. He is studying 
French also. 

He is delightfully located in company with his friend 
Mr. Huckle, also of Boston, who is here studying literature. 
They are installed in a lucky number, ‘*7,” about midway 
between the home of President Carnot and the Champs 
Elysées, and a few minutes from the church of St. Philippe 
du Roule, where the President attends church. So if he 
does not absorb all there is in French politics, music and 
language it is certainly not the fault of location. 
to London to study the English school from here. 

I must mention an excellent habit Mr. Loud has of mak- 
ing collections of the best classical themes, as heard in 
concert, &c., for use in improvization. He has over 100 
in his German note book, and is rapidly filling one in French. 


He goes 


* & # 


In withdrawing from the active’ musical world Rubin- 
stein made the remark to a pupil that he did not want to 
be like a foolish old coquette, who never knew when the 
world was sick and tired of the sight of her. 

He loves ‘‘ Falstaff,” but says he fears it is not for the 
public. (He need not worry, so far as Paris is concerned ; 
the Opéra Comique is crowded tothe roof at every repre- 
sentation. The orchestra is exquisitely expressive, but 
there is a long drawn out quantity of ‘* Falstaffy ” recitative 
that makes one yawn.) 

Tschaikowsky is Rubinstein’s favorite. 
does not worship. In teaching he is gentle and kindly as 
to the personality of students, rigorous and severe as to 
perfection. He never stops at telling how a thing should 
be done. He must have it done. 

In teaching a berceuse for example, he would himself 
rock a chair, humming the air to make the idea realistic. 
He also would caricature the wrong way in the most 
grotesque and ridiculous fashion, setting himself and his 
pupilintoaroar. ‘* Imagine a baby going to sleep with 
this,” he would say imitating the stiffness of the player. 
Again he would seize a book in his arms and dance around 
the room in the mechanical wooden fashion that he found 


3iilow he 
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fault with in the waltz played, following it with the soft, 
rhythmic undulations, belonging to the composition. 
* & & 

Among the theatrical paraphernalia carried by Sara Bern- 
hardt to London for her season there is a Celeste-Mustei 
This is one ef the fundamental instruments in the weird 
Oriental orchestration, which Gabriel Pierne wrote for 
‘* Izyel,” one of the tragedy queen’s masterpieces. 

* & & 

In speaking of the search after originality by modern 
composers M. Bourgault-Doucoudray in a recent lecture 
on music at the Conservatoire said : 

‘‘In searching after originality we must not forget 
truth. Truth is infinite and eternal, and the ladder on 
which all art must climb.” 

Art progress is a matter of interchange. 
as much indebted to stranger talent for much of her éclat 
as strangers are to Paris for the pure art spirit of the place 
which makes its stamp of approbation a seal of success 


Paris to-day is 


that is recognized throughout the world. 

The list would be long of the artists, Spanish, German, 
Italian, Russian, Swede and American, who have helped 
the city illumination. 

Among those has been the young Spaniard, M. Santiago 
Riera, who, born in Barcelona, commencing the study of 
solfége at seven, followed speedily through the routine 
there tiH possessor of their best prizes ; at seventeen he 
entered the Paris Conservatoire for higher artistic flights. 

There M. Mathias and Beriot have been his masters. In 
two years he took one prize, and the third year won by 
unanimity of the jury the first prize! He is gifted with 
a remarkable memory. 

His talent has since then made steady and rapid progress. 
An earnest and thorough student of the masters, he has 
been brilliantly successful in series of concert of the works 
of Rubinstein, Beethoven, Chopin, Schubert, Berlioz, Liszt, 
Saint-Saéns, Schumann, &c. They have been followed by 
the best musicians of the city, and he has won an enviable 
distinction. He plays with a passionate brilliancy that 
does not wander from truth. 

M. Riera intends visiting the States this summer. I 
bespeak for him the sympathy and welcome of all musi- 


cians. FANNIE EpGAR THOMAS. 








University of Michigan.—The University Musical So- 
ciety, of the University of Michigan, of Ann Arbor, has 
signed a contract for the Columbian Organ, which stood in 
Festival Hall. The organ will be placed in University 
Hall immediately. The school has secured Mr. Alberto 
Jonas as head of the piano department. Miss Charlotte 
Jaffé has also been secured, and Mr. Gardner S. Lamson, 
of Boston, will be at the head of the vocal department. 

Swedish Singers to Visit Europe.—At the closing meet- 
ing of the American Union of Swedish Singers, held Thurs- 
day in Columbia Club, No. 52 Lexington avenue, it was de- 
cided to hold the next singing festival in Madison Square 
Garden during the month of July, 1896. 

It was also decided by the unanimous vote of the dele- 
gates, who represented at this convention twenty-two 
Swedish Singing Societies in twenty different American 
cities, to charter a steamship at the conclusion of the next 
festival and visit Europe. During the two months over 
which it is proposed to extend this trip a picked chorus of 
200 men, selected from the societies of the union, will give 
concerts in the various cities of Sweden, Norway and Den- 
mark, and in Hamburg. Mme. Sigrid Arnoldson, Mme. 
Oestberg and several members of the Royal Opera troupe 
at Stockholm will appear at these concerts. 

The following board of officers waselected to serve un- 
til 1896: President, Charles K. Johansen, of New York; 
first vice-president, A. Nordstrom, St. Paul; second vice- 
president, Olaf Nelson, Chicago; secretary, Gustave Hall- 
born, Chicago ; festival secretary, Axel Mogznison, Brook- 
lyn, and treasurer, O. Akerman, New York. 

The visiting members of the convention, which has been 
in session since Tuesday, were tendered a banquet in the 
Columbia Club House on Tuesday by the local singing 
societies, and on Wednesday made an excursion to Flush- 
ing.—** Herald.” 








New York College of Music 


128 & 130 EAST 58th STREET, 


ALEXANDER LAMBERT, - - Director. 


SP YEOCIATL SUMMER TERM 
From July 1 antil September 1. 
Re-opening of the College for Season 1894-95, 
Monday, September 3. 


Among the new features next season will be 


AN ORCH ESTRA CLASS under the direction of 
fe FRANK VAN DER STUCKEN. 

The Orchestra Class will be FREE OF CHARGE to all advanced 
students 

All departments under personal supervision of Mr. ALEXANDER 
LAMBERT 

The College offers unusual advantages for a complete musical 
education. Catalogue sent free on application. 
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Sixteenth Meeting Held at Saratoga, N. Y., | 
July 2-6, 1S94. 


of the M. T. N. A., held last winter in Steinway Hall, 
were not disappointed, but those who went to Saratoga last 
week without knowledge of the results of that meeting last 
Judge it from 


: ie SE who attended the meeting of officers 


winter most assuredly were disappointed. 
what point of view you wish the meeting this year was cer- 
tainly afailure. The only thing that was not a failure was 
the weather, and it is lucky that the association had no 
power over the elements or the air would have been as 
blue as the association. 

lo begin with there were not enough members of the 
association to secure a quorum for the transaction of busi- 
ness until the last session on Friday. Fifty-one members 
Again,every member came to the meeting 
ringing in his 
ears. The place of 
Hall, simply abounded in echoes in sufficient quantities to 
shame the most famous spots in Switzerland or Germany. 


is a quorum, 


with the words “ disband” or ‘‘ reorganize” 


of meeting, the ballroom Congress 


But why go on, have not you all been there before? 

Outside influences had their effect on the numerical fail- 
ure of the meeting. A great many of enthusiastic mem- 
bers of the M. T. N. A., 
strikes prevalent there doubtless kept many away. 


reside in the Far West, and the 
But 
let's tell what was done. 

Monday Evening, July 2, Grand Reunion. 

The grand reunion passed off pleasantly. All members 
present were in a happy frame of mind, consequent of just 
getting in and the lack of anything to differon. Mr. E. M. 

3owman, suave and courtly, did the honors, introducing 
members and generally making everyone feel at home. 
After a short reception and a longer collation all retired to 
rest, excepting those genial, roving spirits who would not 
down or who could not be drowned. 

Tuesday Morning, July 3. 

The ballroom—or more properly during convention times 
the convention hall 
of the Executive Committee D. M. Kelsey called the con- 
The forty-seven members of 


was quite well filled when Chairman 


vention to order at 10 A. M. 
the association present were augmented by the quantity 
and quality of summer residents of Saratoga, so that the 
opening of the convention did not look like an Irish wake 
After Mr. Kelsey had called 
Swift, pastor 


minus the stimulating cup 
the convention to order the 
of the Congregational Church, offered prayer, after which 
Village President C. N. Mitchell was to the 
convention, and that gentleman made an address of wel- 


Rev. Clarence F. 


introduced 


come 
In replying to the pleasant address of the village presi- 
dent Mr. E.M A., said 
in part: 
‘In behalf of the M. T. N. A 
When I entered this hall I thought 


3owman, president of the M. T 
I am glad to accept this 


invitation how many 


conventions come to Saratoga and how many bodies you 
were compelled in your capacity to welcome, that if you 
had a sort of prayer book or something in that form with 
printed blanks that you could fill in the names ot the dif- 
ferent conventions you were to welcome how easy it would 
be for you; but I see you have something fitted to each and 
not a repetition 

‘* We hope to have you with us and find out how easy it 


[Ap- 


is for us to dwell together in peace and harmony.” 
plause. | 
President Bowman then read the president's annual ad- 
dress, full of meat for future reorganization on the plan of 
a delegate 
He said it was with 
his duties and a full appreciation of the honors which this 


body 
a deep sense of the responsibility of 


association has showered upon him, that for the fourth time 
he addressed the association from the presidental chair, 
and further stated that he believed with the poet that 
music is one of God’s best gifts to man and that a musician 
is or ought to be the cheeriest, the most uplifting, in short 
the noblest illustration of manhood extant. He said that 
man is a gregarion and association with others is a delight 
The first association was organized when God 
The devil 


for him. 
created Eve for the companionship of Adam. 
got into the first convention and has been doing layman 
work in every other one since 

Mr. Bowman was frequently interrupted by applause 

After Mr. Bowman's address he declared the association 
open for business and called on the secretary for his annual 
report Mr 
imitable droll way began as follows, using his most sepul- 


Perkins mounted the rostrum and in nis in- 


chral voice 

‘* Have we assembled in regular convention for the six- 
teenth time? We have. 

‘* Is this an appropriate and beautiful place for our meet- 
ing? Itis 
‘*Was this meeting arranged under many vicissitudes 
It was. 


and difficulties? 





‘‘Why? Because.’ 
Great laughter greeted Mr. Perkins’ witty beginning. 


The gentleman then read hisannual report, showing the 
association in good financial condition. He especially dis- 
claimed any ‘* connivance ” in the ‘‘ Shall we reorganize or 
disband.” circular, saying that to send out that circular last 
winter was one of the hardest things he ever did in his life. 
In closing his report Mr. Perkins said : 

‘I trust that this meeting, the eighteenth year of our 
existence, the result of which has caused some forebodings 
in the mind of many of our members, will be one of pleas- 
ure and profit, and that wisdom will be stamped upon all 
of our deliberations and proceedings.” 

Following the secretary’s report came the following re- 
cital by Mr. W. Waugh Lauder, assisted by Miss Mae Es- 
telle Acton, both of Chicago. A pleasing incident of the 
recital was the artistic accompanying of Miss Acton by Mr. 
Emil Liebling, who consented, with his usual grace, to play 
her accompaniments. 

The program follows 
Beethoven 
...Gounod 


Sonata in C minor, op 


* Jewel Song’”’ (** Fa 
‘Vex 

‘* Margaret at the 

“ The Daisy ’ 

“ Zigeunerweisen”’ 


.. Sgambati 
ae ; .. Schubert 
osese A. M. Foerster 

.. Tausig 
Afternoon Session. 

As Mr. J. H. Hahn was unable to be present his essay 
was omitted and on the convening of the convention Miss 
Amy Fay read her essay on ‘‘ The Deppe Method.” Her 
essay made a deep impression, only rivaled by the per- 
formance of her pupil, Miss Laura Sanford, a young miss of 
Chicago, about fourteen years old, whom Miss Fay brought 
forward as an illustration of the value of the method she 
championed. The young lady showed much talent and 
illustrated the different phrases of ‘‘ the Deppe method” as 
Miss Fay read. 

After the finis of the essay Miss Sanford played Men- 
delssohn’s capriccio in B minor, Miss Fay playing the or- 
chestral parts on another piano. Miss Sanford’s solo num- 
ber was Moszkowski’s ‘‘ Etincelles,” which was played with 
so much attention to detail that she was forced to respond 
to an encore, playing a Czerny etude. 

After a few moments of discussion a recess was taken, 
and on the convention again being called to order Mr. Kel- 
He advised all present 


sey made several announcements. 
one kind of spring 


to begin the day by drinking water- 
water. Hestrongly advised against their sampling the 
different springs the same morning on the ground that the 
waters thus mixed might hold a convention in the interior, 
and that it might not be a harmonious gathering. 

Mr. A. K. Virgil then took the platform and proceeded 
to read a paper on piano and clavier methods of instruction 
and practice ; at least he was to read such a paper, but un- 
happily the paper went astray with his satchel and he was 
obliged to read an article by Mr. N. J. Corey, of Detroit, 
but which reflected Mr. Virgil’s views. Everyone is 
familiar by this time with the Virgil clavier, and further 
comment is unnecessary. Miss Julie Geyer, a pupil of Mr. 
Virgil, played the following program, showing by her 
work the benefits of the clavier system : 

“If I were a bird”’ 
Etude, op. 2 
Scherzo, C sharp minor. 
Polonaise, E major 
The mixed program in the evening was particularly well 


received, especially the work of Mr. Albert G. Thies, Mme. 
Zippora Monteith and the New York Male Quartet. 
The program follows : 
Second and last movements of violin concerto in G minor Bruch 
Herman Brueckner (Detroit Philharmonic Club). 

‘Wenn ich, in deine Augen seh”’ 

**Du bist wie eine Blume ” Schumann 
“Ich grolle nicht” 


“The Loreley”’ 

‘ g Mme. Zippora Monteith, New York. 
Spanish Serenade Hanscom 
Messrs. Campbell, Gaines, Roe and Lane (New York Male Quartet). 
Two movements of violoncello concerto in D minor Golterman 
Alfred Hofmann (Detroit Philharmonic Club). 

“Red, red rose” 
aE SCIEN I oo ia a bs ed gh cancaid dace a Chadwick 
“Bedouin Love Song” Jordan 
Frank H. Potter, New York. 
Vieuxtemps 
Ernst 
William Yunck (Detroit Philharmonic Club). 

“She wandered down the mountainside ”................cccceeces Clay 
Mme. Zippora Monteith. 
“Could 1” Tosti 

Mr. Albert G. Thies. 
Réverie for Viola d'Amour Dancla-Kral 

Walter Voigtlander (Detroit Philharmonic Club), 

For this selection Mr. Voigtlander will use a Vicla d’Amour 


300 years old of known make 


NOTE 
“Good Night” 
The New York Male Quartet. 
Wednesday Morning. 

Wednesday morning was the 4th of July and everyone 
expected to hear some fire crackers, but none expected the 
dynamite bombs that Mr. Emilio Agramonte exploded in 
the convention when he attacked Messrs. Lombard and 
Parsons. The session began by the reading of a paper by 
Dr. J. C. Griggs, of New York city, which was well re- 
ceived, but hardly had the discussion of this paper finished 
before Mr. Bowman called into consideration the report of 
the committee on reorganization of the M. T. N. A. 

Then there was fun. Mr. Max Leckner, of Indianapolis, 
Mr. W. W. Laudler, of Chicago, and Dr. H. S. Perkins, of 
Chicago, were energetic in denouncing the attempt to dis- 
But there was no quorum (fifty-one) 
Then commenced 


band the association. 
present and no action could be taken. 
the climax of the argument, when Mr. Agramonte de- 
nounced in scathing terms the management of the meetings 
M. T. N. A. He was particularly vindictive 
against Mr. Lombard, of Utica, and Mr. Albert Ross 
Parsons, of New York. He asked who the last gentleman 
was that he should send to him (Agramonte) at 9 an im- 
perative mandate to meet him (Parsons) at 10, an hour later 
than the sending of the telegram. Sarcasm was used when 
he stated that he could not tell his singing class that he 
must be excused to meet Mr. Parsons at 10. ‘‘ They 
would say to me, Who is Mr. Parsons? and what would I 
tell them?” concluded Mr. Agramonte. After afew more 

fireworks the convention adjourned for dinner. 

Wednesday Afternoon. 

Piano recital by Emil Liebling, of Chicago 
.Bruno O. Klein 
Saeusesoceceresudstonsende Liszt 
Godard 
+++++ Schytte 
yatt Brewer 
Lack 
, Grieg 
seeeeessMoszkowski 


of the 


Prelude, theme and variations, op 
“*Sonnette de Petrarca”’ 

* Pan’s Flute” ouideweneded 
Etude, air de ballet and polonaise 
**Humoresk,”’ op. 28 

“Song of the Brook” 

Noct 


*“* Valse de Concert,”’ 


urne, op. 5 
op. = .* 
A glance at the above program shows that Mr. Liebling 
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is acharming program maker. There is present contrast 
without a too sudden jarring of the musical organs, variety 
without tediousness, freshness without too great a fre- 
quency ; in short, a program full of freshness and novelty, 
without a dull number. 

Mr. Liebling’s playing was one of the great events of the 
meeting. His program gave him a chance to show every 
variety of touch as well as a command of the pedal. His play- 
ing was so well received that he was obliged to respond to 
several recalls. 

After this recital the tedious essay business began, con- 
tinuing until the close of the afternoon session. 

In the evening the banquet occurred, which was well at- 
tended and as witty an affair as musicians’ dinners usually 
are. 

Thursday Morning. 

This was the morning on which many members of the 
association came near having paresis. Mr. B. J. Lang was 
the cause of it. He unfortunately commenced to lecture 
on touch a quarter of an hour before dinner. His subject 
was touch ; and you know when Lang gets on touch he 
is likely to talk some little time. He did, and every one 
was so. hungry! Finally Mr. Lang was interrupted by 
the secretary, and everyone's life spared by adjournment 
to the dining room. A pleasant paper during the morning 
session was that of Mr. Carlton C. Mitchell, of Boston, on 
‘* The Modern Organ.” 

The other important number in this session was the play- 
ing of Foerster’s quartet by the Detroit Philharmonic 
Club. This quartet, played two years ago at Cleveland by 
the same body of strings, shows that repeated hearing but 
confirms the good impression made upon its premiére. 

The afternoon was taken up by an excursion to Saratoga, 
and the evening was passed pleasantly by a chamber 
music recital by the Philharmonic Club, of Detroit, Miss 
Acton being the soloist. 

Friday. 

The morning session opened with a paper by Mr. H. E. 
Krehbiel, musical editor of the New York ** Tribune,” on 
‘The Folk Song of America,” illustrated by the singing by 
Mrs. Ida Norton, of Detroit, Mich., of some of Mr. Kreh- 
biel’s collection of such songs. Immediately after the busi- 
ness meeting was convened, and a quorum being present 
the following officers were elected: Albert A. Stanley, of 
the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, president. Dr. H. 
S. Perkins, of Chicago, secretary. Adolph M. Foerster, of 
Pittsburg, treasurer. August Woldauer and Ernest R, 
Kroeger, St. Louis; Emilio Agramonte, of New York, ex- 
ecutive committee. Joseph Otter, of St. Louis; August 
Hyllested, of Chicago, and A. J. Gantvoort, of Cincinnati, 
program committee. Robert Bonner, of Providence ; John 
A. Brockhover, of Cincinnati; Emil Liebling, of Chicago, 


with Wilson G. Smith, committee on American compo- 
sitions. W. Waugh Lauder, of Chicago; Henry Harding, 


of Freehold, N. J., and M. I. Eppstein, of St. Louis, audit- 
ing committee. 

The retiring president, Mr. Bowman, who refused a re- 
election, was given a vote of thanks, and the convention 
voted to meet next vear at St. Louis, where it is hoped new 
life can be put into it. 

In the Mr. Morris Steinert, of New Haven, 
played on his collection of archaic-keyed instruments, as 


afternoon 


well as read an interesting lecture dealing with old instru- 
ments. Mr. Steinert is doing a great deal of good and im- 
parting much knowledge to others with these lectures. 
He, with his son and M. E. A. Parsons, of New York, 
played an interesting program, using old instruments, such 
as clavichords, harpsichords, spinets and viola da gambas. 
In the evening Mr. Arthur Friedheim sustained his high 
reputation by playing ina masterly manner the following 
exceptional Liszt program: 
Pastorale, 
** Mephisto 


Sonata in B minor, Spanish rhapsody, ** Mal du Pays,’ 
“Au Lac de Wallenstadt,” * 
waltz,” ‘“‘ Harmonies du Soir,” 


Les Cloches de Genéve,” 
‘*Erl-King.”’ 


And thus ended the sixteenth convention of the M.T. N. A. 


New York State Music Teachers’ Sixth 
Annual Meeting. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., July 4, 1894. 
HE sound of the merry firecracker, that in- 
vention of the Chinese and the devil, the blare of the 
brass band, the yell of the small boy—all this is in my ears, 
for to-day our fine ‘‘ Queen City” has struck a double 
combination, that of the Fourth of July and Barnum’s Cir- 
This muchness of sound, with the warm midsummer 
day, must excuse any shortcomings in this account of the 
M. T. A. Let it be said at the outset that the attendance, 
both from city and country, was disappointing ; the reasons 
for this are not far to seek. 

Firstly, for Buffalonians there was nothing new in the 
Symphony Orchestra, Liedertafel or Vocal Society, and the 
soloists were not eminent enough to attract them. 

Secondly, they were not here to go to the concerts any- 
way, having scattered along the lake shore at various sum- 
mer homes. 


cus, 


Thirdly, the average country teacher did not come, be- 
cause he ‘‘ couldn’t afford it "—hard times. 
Fourthly, other cities in which the convention has been 








held were in and near the centre of the State, whereas we 
drew from one end only ; and 

Fifthly and lastly, brethren, such a gathering in a city of 
this size—300.000 souls—is no great event; the city is too 
large, has heard and seen so much, is literally ‘‘ concert 
tired.” 

Now as to the concerts proper, there were exasperating 
disappointments ; soloists who swore by all that is holy they 
would be here, yet failed toshow up. On this black list 
these names are prominent: Gerrit-Smith, Townsend 
Fellows, George Parker, Rubin Goldmark, John Bayer. 
Where, oh where, were ye? 

Lest anyone should think that the local executive com- 
mittee shirked, let me say that this was not the case. 
Chairman Joseph Mischka planned and worked, assisted 
by Mr. Robert Denton, Mr. Riesberg, Miss Howard, Miss 
Cochrane and others. They were right willingly sup- 
ported by public spirited Buffalonians, the writer cer- 
tifying the great ease with which he obtained $100. The 
country newspapers were supplied with copy galore, some 
1,000 circulars sent to individual addresses, but—the times 
and the weather were against us. 

TUESDAY MORNING OPENING. 

Mayor Bishop’s address of welcome was short and sweet, 
the recital by Mr. Fabian (Baltimore) and Miss Cherihew 
(Rochester) not very long and much enjoyed. Fabian 
played the Bach-Liszt C minor fugue in solid style, awak- 
ening a memory of one June day in 1883, when he played 
it in the class for Liszt in Weimar. Miss Clerihew has a 
sweet, clear voice. 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 

Mr. R. Huntington Woodman (Brooklyn), organist ; Con- 
rad Becker (Syracuse), violinist, and John Gregory (New 
York), bass, were the three soloists at this concert. The 
organ reminded me of the old lady who said she ‘‘ was all 
gin’ out,” for several times the water motor failed to sup- 
ply sufficient wind. However, Woodman displayed his 
facile technic, Becker played well and Gregory failed to 
do justice to himself. At 4 o’clock Miss Isabel Munn (Troy) 
did some remarkably fine piano playing ; she is a little 
artist. Mr. N. Irving Hyatt (Lansingburg) and Mr. Becker 
played a sonata by the former gentleman, a very musi- 
cianly, well-written work, followed by a perfect ovation 
for Hyatt. Mr. Calthrop, baritone-tenor, is also a fine 
singer. 

TUESDAY EVENING. 

The special feature of this concert was the precise and 
artistic performance of Reinecke’s ‘‘ La Belle Griselidis,” 
for two pianos, by Miss Munn and Mr. J. Albert Jeffery 
(New York). It was entirely homogeneous and enjoyable, 
and again showed what an artist pianist the little one from 
Troy is! Another feature was the flute playing of Mrs, 
Frances R. Rice (Rochester), who, with her sister, Mrs. 
Carrie R. Ettenheimer, played Terschak’s concertstiick, 
op. 51. This latter lady also played Rubinstein’s G major 
concerto for piano (with second piano by Mr. Riesberg) in 
fine style. 

After the concert a reception was given the members at 
the Iroquois, at which, beside refreshments to cool the 
inner man, there was also music to soothe the savage 
Here some 300 people gathered, and the evening 
was spent in renewing acquaintances, making new ones, 
and in various and sundry visits to the buffet room, whence 


breast. 


were dispersed refreshments to all who desired. This 
was the program : 
I IT» dandlatinianediinel ei gdeaheeahdeds hic Cecugréeete Suppe 
Orchestra, 
Daa Sahay” BPM, . 5 Fi cee sectdstiewevesivetesiecivecs Cowen 
Mrs. S. M. Jones. 
Pisna tris, * Raskoenw Wee © ssvons <ebtaneceeddciesareensevs Liszt 
Mrs. Louise Ramsden, Missand Mr. Riesberg. 
CRS GUND, NENT UIE 5 he cisecnnbsesensccanecvagsccocincenccl 
Mr. George N. Brothers. 
Piano solo 
WE OR cdsuhdeccatstcunss énqcesectarngs cdbdasebectecésetant ss .d’ Albert 
Se Pee CE UT odd ccky ei de say cede awece red catecacesstebuexs Lack 
Miss Clara Graebe, Niagara Falls. 
MAT GE, © A NE 0 sede is <n conneiraanbdnndinxcxesss Harris 
Miss Carolyn Eckert. 
Veen Geeees Ter CWE oo ook vedeccevcscccéose Leaeuaad Bohm 
Mr. Allen Farr and Mr. J. Ebeling 
Pie Aahns CAO «cd chess tip eeaiess to5ddceesns th sein vesaecdess Schytte 
Miss Monica Dailey, Batavia. 
RUE SINGIN Tocco cucccccccdesiesucededsecetceccevscoceceses Clark 


Orchestra, 
WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

Troy was selected for the next annual meeting, by a 
vote of 82, against 20 for Saratoga. 

The Jank6é key board was then lectured upon by Mr. W. 
B. Keeler (New York), with some very nice and well- 
played ‘* illustrations” by Miss Grace Bidwell (New York). 
She impressed me with the idea that she would play well 
upon any keyboard. Mrs. Alex. Thompson (Utica), also 
sang. At11 Mr. Hubert Arnold (New York), played some 
violin solos, a Fourth of July fireworks piece by Bazzini, 
and Mr. Frederic Gillette (New York), baritone, sang a 
number of songs, making a distinct and decided hit. Miss 
Heimburghe (Albany), soprano, also sang very brilliantly, 
and Mr. Gregory did much better than previously. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 

Spent at Niagara Falls. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING. 

This concert was signalized by the presence of the 
Liedertafel and the Symphony Orchestra, and by the ab- 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 














ay 


sence of those who were expected to form that very im- 
portant adjunct of every concert—the audience. Of the 
American works, Foote’s ‘‘ Bedouin Love Song,” sung by 
the Liedertafel, with orchestra (scored for this perform- 
ance), was probably the most important thing done. 

Paine’s prelude to ‘‘ Edipus ” seemed to me a mechani- 
cally made thing, well orchestrated, however, and well 
played by the orchestra after but one rehearsal with that 
Titan of a worker, Conductor John Lund. 

Tenor Impett, of Troy, and the Liedertafel sang with 
verve and enthusiasm ; ‘‘ Tommy” could be heard above 
the whole chorus! Miss Dora V. Becker (New York) 
played in a reposeful, clean cut style the difficult Raff 
op. 206, and Mr. Gillette, in Grieg’s 
‘Landsighting,” again displayed his fine voice and manly 
style ; indeed, he has been one of the pleasant surprises of 


violin concerto, 


’ 


this convention. 
THURSDAY MORNING. 
Mr. Charles H. Morse, Brooklyn, N. Y., president. 
Mr. Otis R. Greene (re-elected), Cohoes, N. Y., secretary- 
treasurer. 
Program Committee. 
Mr. Louis A. Russell, New York. 
Mr. N. Irving Hyatt, Lansingburg. 
Mr. Geo. A. Parker, Syracuse. 
Auditing Committee. 
Mr. F. 
Mr. David M. Kelsey, Saratoga. 
Dr. J. Albert Jeffery, New York. 


W. Riesberg, Buffalo. 


The above was the result of the election. Mr. Charles 
F. Hager, one of the teachers of music in the public schools 
of the city, read a well written essay on ‘t‘ The Movable 
Do,” with illustrations by a class of sixty children, includ- 
ing prima vista singing. The children were given one 
minute to inspect two part music written on the board by 
Mr. Stiffy (i lmira) and then sang it twice, the second 
time quite correctly. Then Mr. John Tagg read a ‘‘ Tonic- 
Sol-Fa” paper, admirably written and with illustrations by 
two classes—the juvenile, of twenty-six, the advanced, of 
nineteen, young singers. The sametwo-part music given the 
ther children was then placed on the board in Tonic-sol-fa 
characters and pretty well sung by the nineteen, these latter 
having been kept in an anteroom while Mr. Hager’s class 
were on the stage. It was an interesting exhibition, but 
settled nothing concerning the merits of either system. 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 

Miss Mary M. Howard (Buffalo) opened this session with 
a well-played and well-arranged organ performance of 
John Lund’s graceful yet dramatic prelude in F, originally 
for strings and organ. Mr. Kaffenberger (Buffalo) played 

3atiste’s ‘‘ Offertoire” in D minor mighty well, and Mr. 
Morse took Parker's place, playing the ‘‘Bach Toccata and 
Fugue” in splendid, broad and scholarly style. Mrs. 
Holmes (Buffalo) and Mr. Gillette also sang. 

At 4a program of ‘‘ American composers” was given, 
the pianist being Mr. Arthur Foote (Boston); soprano, 
Miss Anne Wilson (New York); violin, Miss Dora V. 
Becker. Mr. Foote played a group of piano pieces in 
graceful and brilliant style, and with Miss Becker three 


Nevin pieces. Miss Wilson sang delightfully Morse’s ‘* The 
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Rock-a-by Lady ” and other songs, and Foote’s trio in C 


minor closed the afternoon 
rHURSDAY EVENING 
The Symphony Orchestra, Vocal Society, Miss Annie 
Wilson, Mr. Hubert 
(New York) all 
concert Of young and 
unist, made a mighty hit, with the Moszkowski ** Barca- 


Arnold and Mr. Leopold Godowsky, 
brilliant 
the 


assisted in this, the last and most 


Godowsky, 


these, modest 


D 
pis 
rolle,” Chopin-Rosenthal waltz in D flat, Studiesin F major 
Scherzo” by Chopin. He 


Violinist Arnold 


and F minor and the * Third 


be heard here again next season. 


also played with great abandon and fire, and likewise made 


should 


a great success 

Mr. Foote conducted his ‘‘ Francesca da Rimini” over- 
ture, and expressed himself much pleased with the capable 
Buck's inspired ‘‘ Marmion ” over- 
best the 
from 


MS 


American com pos¢ 


and g orchestra 
dean of 
rs I ever Men- 


by the Vocal Society, with soprano 


by al work of 


the 
heard 


ture 1 odds 
Selections 
lelssohn’s ‘* Lore ley : 
solo by sweet Miss Anne Wilson, were well sung, and 

lished the evening 

NOTES. 

The guarantors will probably be called upon to contrib- 
ute 10 per cent 

The city was beautifully decorated, the Catholic Knights 
of St. John being in convention 


Miss 


when 


Mulligan, in the Buffalo ‘‘ Courier,” made a neat 
1 ‘‘the only warm reception given the 


I the 


point she said 


I 
musicians was by the weather.” 

The accompanists were Miss Nellie Lynch, Mrs. Jessie 
Miss Marie McConnell, Mr. C. A. Stein, Mr. N 
ing Hyatt, Dr. J. Albert Jeffery, Mr. F. W 

Buffalo teachers and musicians generally have become 


Bernd Irv- 


Riesberg 


better acquainted in working together for this convention, 
and in this much good has been accomplished 

Mr. Joseph Mischka bids fair to become the musical 
‘ Pooh-Bah ” of Buffalo. 
Avenue M. E. Church and Temple Beth Zion, he is 
3uffalo Vocal Society, director (for twenty-two 


Beside being organist of Dela 
ware 
director 
years) Liedertafel, teacher cf musicin State Normal School, 
and it is just announced that he isto be director of music 
in the public schools vice Everett L. Baker, retired. Miss 
Mary M. Howard has been appointed an assistant, Mr. 
Chas. F. Hager and Mr. Frank T. Hastings being the 
others 

Now we surely shall see better work done in our public 
schools ! 


Mr. W 
are here again 


J. Sheehan and Sefior James Nuno, of New York, 


for the summer F. W. RIeEsper 


At War Over “ Lohengrin.” 
VIENNA, 
HE 19th of July, on which date the tenth 


June 18 


Wagner festival at Bayreuth will be inaugurated, 1s 
fast approaching, and from all indications the present series 
of performances is likely to prove not less interesting or at- 

ractive to the musical world at large than any of those 
that have gone before. There is, if anything, an evident 
increase in the eagerness to hear the works to be presented 
this summer. Judging by the advance sale of seats, the 
ranks of the faithful pilgrims to the Wagnerian Mecca seem 
to have been swelled by many whose curiosity or a desire 
to be ‘‘ in the movement” will bring thither, rather than 
any special musical predilections 

Pending the opening of the Festspielhaus portals and 
during the present time of busiest preparation there has 


not a little 


been sensation caused by the action of the 
Munich Court Theatre in offering at Whitsuntide a revival 
of ‘‘ Lohengrin," the novelty of the present Bayreuth sea- 
son, ina manner that unequivocally points in the direction 
nf a more or less hostile rivalry. 

rhe occurrence has elicited considerable comment in 
the musical world, especially of Germany, and has seemed 
all the more surprising, inasmuch as hitherto the Bavarian 
capital and the old town of the markgraves have gone hand 
in hand in all they have To the King of 
Bavaria Richard Wagner owed the initial support that per- 


From Munich 


undertaken 


mitted him to create the Bayreuth Theatre 
have come the chief conductor, the stage manager, and the 
greater part of the orchestra for the festival performances ; 
indeed it has been under the patronage, first of the King 
and later of the Prince Regent that the various festivals 
have been given. It be difficult therefore to ac- 
count for the altered attitude were it not that in many 


would 


other directions during the past eighteen months a change 
has « the Munich Court Theatre, attributable to 
the efforts of Herr Ernst Possart, whom Americans, and es- 


ome over 


pecially New Yorkers, will remember as an actor of con- 
siderable ability 

In January, 1893, he undertook the management of that 
theatre, with which his career had hitherto been most inti- 
mately associated, at a time when financially and artisti- 
cally its affairs were at ebb. Ina very little 


while he proved himself eminently fitted for his responsible 


the lowest 


and as he had been at the head of affairs for a long 
time, of 


Wagner performances by some of the leading singers of 


' t 
0st 
} ’ 


by a single managerial masterstroke—a series 





Germany—succeeded in paying off a large outstanding 
debt and placing the institution on a firm financial basis. 

The Wagner performances, some twenty in number, 
which occurred last fall, and which, in spite of high prices, 
appealed strongly to that large contingent of continental 
travelers who yearly pass through Munich at that season, 
not to mention those specially attracted thereby, were not 
announced originally until the sanction of Bayreuth had 
been asked and obtained. 

From the very beginning, as far back as January, 1893, 
the new management had sought to establish friendly rela- 
tions with Bayreuth by admitting the necessity of friendly 
co-operation and acknowledging acertain superiority which 
the model Wagnerian theatre might well claim for itself. 
This communication, for which the necessary thanks were 
duly expressed, was followed a few months later by the 
announcement that among the works to be produced dur- 
ing the series of special performances ‘* Lohengrin ” would 
not be included, as it had already for some time been known 
that this was to be the next opera to be mounted and given 
in Bayreuth. 

As a return civility, however, two favors were asked : 
That this year’s Bayreuth festival, contrary to the invaria- 
ble habit of former years, should end before the middle of 
August, so as not to interfere in any way with another 
series of Wagner performances to be given this fall in 
Munich, and further, that Bayreuth should agree not to 
revive ‘‘ The Nibelung’s Ring” (which has not been per- 
formed there since the initial performances of 1876) during 
the next five years. 

To neither of these conditions was it possible to agree, 
all the more when the exchange of civilities would have 
been so entirely out of all proportion. 

How Munich was to be benefited by the favors asked it is 
sufficiently easy to see, whereas the advantage to Bayreuth 
by the non-performance of ‘‘ Lohengrin” at that time is 
not so discernible. Had the work been included in the list 
of those to be presented, it could, given the short space of 
time and the necessary preparations for the other represen- 
tations, have been performed only with the scenery and cos- 
tumes used in Munich. 

And in this regard it may not be amiss to point out in 
what direction this year’s production of ‘‘ Lohengrin” at 
Bayreuth will differ from those that have up to the present 
time been in vogue. On the German stage, and, conse- 
quently, on that of other nations, the epoch chosen for the 
favorite Wagnerian work has hitherto been almost invaria- 
bly the thirteenth century, and this not through any will- 
ful the Meister’s directions, but, 
strange may seem, with his fullest sanction. 
For it is well known that at the time of a model repre- 
sentation of the work in Munich in which the entire super- 
vision, not only of the musical part, but also of costumes, 


misunderstanding of 


as it own 


| scenery and stage management was placed in the com- 


poser’s hands, the epoch above referred to was the one 
which, None the 
less the reign of King Henry IV., if naught else, would 


as on former occasions, was adhered to. 
imperatively demand that the tenth century be chosen, a 
time when the contrast between the newly established 
Christianity and the heathenism personified by ‘* Ortrud ' 
becomes all the more strongly accentuated. 

At all events this is the experiment to be tried this sum- 
mer at Bayreuth, whether the old form or the historically 
correct one be the more effective for stage purposes, anid it 
will readily be seen that under these circumstances a per- 
or a series of them, with the 


formance of ‘‘ Lohengrin’ 
material at the disposal a year ago of the Munich Opera 
House, could in no way be construed as an intended com- 
petition with Bayreuth, and the consequent request from 
there to include the work in the list of those to be given 
was to be taken in all sincerity. 

An answer was sent, however, from the Munich manage- 
ment with the assurance that there should be no misunder- 
standing, and the renewed promise not to give the work in 
question during the fall of 1893. 

In the meanwhile the preparations for the Bayreuth pro- 
duction were in progress, and the costumers and designers 
of the Munich Opera House were busily engaged preparing 
the complete mise-en-scene for the new work, as they had 
been, during former years, in the case of the various other 
productions—for the mounting of an opera at the Wag- 
nerian Festspielhaus is a far more complicated matter than 
in most ordinary theatres, afd requires many months of 
study and labor. 

While these preparations were in progress in October last, 
the Munich management suddenly announced the forth- 
coming production of ‘‘ Lohengrin,” with entirely new 
scenery and costumes, the natural result of which was that 
Bayreuth, in view.of all that had preceded, sent an urgent 
request to Munich begging that this proposed revival be 
postponed till after the festival—a matter of three months— 
and that in return whatever innovations might recom- 
mend themselves as desirable should be turned over to the 
Munich stage, to be made use of as best it saw fit. 

Special weight was laid in this request on the fact that 
inasmuch as the management of both opera houses were 
forced toemploy the same artists, it would be impossible 
for them to serve two masters at the same time, especially 
as the designs for the costumes and properties would of 
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necessity be, if not identical, still greatly similar, the tenth 
century not offering a very wide field for variety. Besides, 
it was evident that it would be impossible for the same 
people to mount the same work twice in the same manner 
with equal care and an equally loving attention to all de- 
tails. 

However, the answer to this request from Bayreuth left 
no doubt as tothe real intentions of the Munich manage- 
ment, who declared that a delay of three months was out 
of the question ; that the stage manager, who for years had 
filled a like position in Bayreuth, should be released from 
his duties so far as the new ‘‘ Lohengrin” was concerned, 
but that in the matter of costumes the various costumers 
and designers, who had to work for both stages, must see 
that they executed their contract with equal care. 

A subsequent request was made from Bayreuth to the 
effect that, inasmuch as the Munich management was de- 
termined to produce ‘‘ Lohengrin” in a new scenic dress 
during the spring of 94, an adherence to the accepted 
form, adopting the thirteenth century as the current epoch, 
was urgently suggested, inasmuch as such a production 
might be regarded in a measure as an upholding of one of 
the traditions of the Munich Opera House, dating back to 
a period of its greatest glory, and one most intimately 
connected with the present master himself. 

A positive refusal was the only answer to this, and subse- 
quently at Whitsuntide the work, anticipating Bayreuth by 
two months, was produced in the Bavarian capital, while 
at the same time the date originally fixed for the beginning 
of the Wagner performances in the fall was set one week 
earlier than was originally planned, and a fortnight before 
the close of the Bayreuth festival. 

This is the state of affairs, in which the facts speak suffi- 
ciently eloquently to need no further comment. 

Of the new Munich ‘‘ Lohengrin” critical opinion has 
been pretty freely expressed, and in spite of the large sum 

—over 80,000 marks, it is said—that has been expended on 
the production, the performance has not by any means met 
with unqualified approval. Without the co-operation of 
artists from outside, as during the special performances 
last fall, the Munich ensemble has proved not equal to the 
demands that are set in the case of a model representa- 


tion. 

How far these will be met in Bayreuth still remains to be 
seen, though the names of Van Dyck and Nordica are a 
sufficient guarantee that the leading rdles are in thoroughly 
competent hands. Both artists have been repeatedly heard 
in their respective parts, and in addition to the experience 
they have gained therein they will have the further benefit 
of the advice and instruction of so unimpeachable a Wag- 
The cast that 
will represent the work in Bayreuth is as follows : 

j Karl Grengg, of Vienna 
‘Max Mosel, of 
Telramurd dans obsvvewe Popovici, of Prague 
Ernest Van Dyck, of Vienna 
Hermann Bachmann, of Halle 
esecces Lillian Nordica, of New York 
\ Marie Bruna, of London 
of Carlsruhe 


nerian authority as Frau Cosima herself. 


King Henry 
Cologne 
Lohengrin 
Herald.... 
Elsa.. 


Ortrud 
' Pauline Mailhac, 


It is the first time that an American will have sung a 
leading réle in the Festspielhaus, and that Lillian Nordica 
is likely to do credit to her country may be gathered from 
the fact that in a private letter from Wohnfried, the Wag- 
ner home, written within the past days, great things are 
prognosticated.of die grosse Amerikinerin. 

W. von Sacus, in Sunday *‘ Sun.” 

Mr. Schwab Sails.—Mr. F. A. Schwab sailed for 
Europe last Saturday. He will return about September 1. 

C. L. Staats.—Mr. C. L. Staats, the clarinet virtuoso, 
has recently appeared in two concerts, one at Salem, 
Mass., with Mrs. Elene Eaton, on June 14, and at St. 
Johnsbury, Vt., on June 21. Mr. Staats always achieves a 
great success by his fine performances, and is thoroughly 
artistic in his choice of selections. 

Bessie Bonsall.—Miss Bessie Bonsall, the young con- 
tralto pupil of Mr. W. Elliott Haslam, has just returned 
from an extended tour through the States as solo contralto 
with the Ovide Musin Concert Company. Her success has 
been so striking that she been re-engaged for the coming 
season. Miss Augusta Marschall, anothercontralto pupil of 
Mr. Haslam’s, made a remarkably successful appearance a 
few weeks ago at Philadelphia, singing, at a concert given 
by the Junger Minnerchor, acouple of numbers in a manner 
that won for her an ovation from the public and warm en- 
comiums from the press. 
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BOSTON, Mass., July 8, 1804. 
 rHAVY JONES,” a “nautical operetta,” by 
Mr. Fred Miller, Jr., was produced for the first 
time on any stage at the Boston Museum the 2d. 

Mr. Fred Miller, Jr., conducted, and he seemed much 
pleased, and he heard with ravished ears the strains of his 
invention. 

The cast was as follows : 





Commodore Dominick Shay, an eccentric millionare ship- 

TTUTTTITITITITITITIL TELL LL Dan Daly 
Sandy Lee, quartermaster of the “ Lon F. Brine 
Slick, a fishmonger Harry Kelly 
Tim Tum Fogo, King of the Hoodoo Islands.............. Eddie Smith 
Trusty, an old tar in Shay’s employ Robert Evans 
CURE GEOES SH GUIR. cov eeerndccccvescéedcetoevscyscees Jere B. McAuliffe 





“It,” the Prince of Hoodoo,......... 
Bailiff 


Dave Gilbert 


Princess Manolia, Fogo’s only daughter..... ....May S. Boyeson 

The plot, as I remember it, runs as follows : ‘‘Commodore 
Shay ” has daughters whom he wishes to marry to noble- 
men, but his favorite, ‘‘ Rozalie,” loves ‘Sandy Lee.” *‘Lee” 
is accused by a scoundrel of the deepest dye of mutiny or 
arson or bigamy—l've forgotten which—and he is ar- 
rested. The scoundrel by the way does not appear on 
the stage, as Mr. Miller has followed the Horatian advice 
of refusing permission to ‘‘ Medea” to kill her children in 
the sight of the public. It is discovered, however, that 
‘‘ Lee” is the seventh son of a seventh son, and therefore 
the superstitious commodore, after he is informed that the 
charges against ‘‘ Lee” are a part of a base conspiracy, 
welcomes him to his arms and allows him to embrace his 
daughter. Then they all go a sailing, presumably to dis- 
pose of the other daughters to European gentry of noble 
birth. 


The curtain rises, and in the second act the shipwrecked | 


party is on an island. Escape seems impossible. Happy 
thought! Among the effects saved is a carrier pigeon. 
Iam ashamed to say that it’s a long time since I opened 
‘Robinson Crusoe.” I remember that poor old Robinson 
found many things on his wrecked ship, razors, carpenter's 
tools, runlets of rum, tobacco and some bibles ; but if I am 
correct, he and his companions thoughtlessly embarked 
without a practicable carrier pigeon. ‘‘ Sandy Lee” seizes 
the pigeon, writes the latitude of the island, apparently ob- 
tained from a mental calculation, on a large piece of paper, 
which, crumpled, is tied to the bird’s wing. ‘‘ Rozalie” 
sings a waltz song and the pigeon flies to the second gal- 
lery in quest of succor. Nativesenter. The king is a cat- 
aleptic, and toward the end of the second act he hasa fit 
and is put by his loving subjects in a safe. The ‘‘ Prince” 
wishes to marry ‘‘ Rozalie,” and the ‘‘ Princess Magnolia ” 
falls in love with ‘‘ Lee.” You see there’s intrigue galore. 
Scribe is not init. ‘* Davy Jones’” locker is exhibited in 
this act. 


I don't remember much about the third act, as I became | 


discouraged during the second and sought relief in a | 
neighboring hostelry. I havea recollection of some good 
looking girls wearing low necked gowns and plug hats; 
they were all armed with canes, and in company with men 
arrayed in gaudy raiment they sang a remarkable ditty, 
the burden of which was ‘‘Don’t get gay with Shay.” 
This song was received with enthusiasm, and it was re- 
peated about twenty-four times—possibly I exaggerate. 
The piot weakened, or it was shy ; at any rate the wrecked 
were saved, and ‘‘ Lee ” probably married ‘‘ Rozalie.” 


* 
* 


* 


If you have heard either ‘‘ Ship Ahoy” or ‘‘ The Golden 
Wedding,” you can form some idea of the characteristics 
of the music of ‘‘ Davy Jones.” I hasten to add that either 
of these ingenious works is a masterpiece compared with 
‘* Davy Jones.” 

Some men when they write operetta music sit at the feet 
of Auber, others at the feet of Offenbach. Mr. Miller has 
followed respectfully in the footsteps of Mr. Edward 
Everett Rice. 


* * 


Yet it is only fair to say that many of the numbers were 
repeated. The sweating comedians did their best to en- 
liven the proceedings, and at times they looked reproach- 
fully at the librettist and composer. 

A gentleman whom I met as he was stranded on the bar 

















} 
Richard Carle | 





of the Tremont House assured me with a display of con- 
siderable emotion that ‘‘ Davy Jones” was the finest show 
he had ever seen in his life. 


* 


* * 


Pauline Hall will open to-morrow evening a five weeks’ 
season at the Boston Theatre. Mr. Napier Lothian will be 
the conductor. The operetta will be ‘‘ La Belle Héléne.”’ 

Mr. Askin’s company will appear Thursday evening at 
the Tremont Theatre in ‘‘ La Grande Duchesse.” 

There’s a good deal of operetta here in Boston. 

Now summer operetta is not unlike the summer drink so 
strongly recommended by the late John Phoenix : ‘‘ Three 
parts water gruel, two of root beer; thicken with a little 
soft squash and strain through a cane-bottomed chair.” 

The extreme heat might well have been an excuse for 
looseness in chorus dress and the consequent display of 
what is known euphemistically as the human form. 

It speaks well for the morality of the town—partictflarly 
after the jeremiads of the Rev. Mr. Lansing, who thinks 
the nation ne’er will thrive till all the perfect ladies are 
burnt alive (Prior slightly altered) and believes in a redis- 
tribution of population and the abolishment of any porno- 
graphic quarter—it speaks well, I say, for the morality of 
the town that the temperature was not taken advantage of 
| for a complete revelation of temperament. 

‘** The Mikado ” suffered no incongruous but cooling trans- 
formation. ‘‘ Falka” was dressed as though the action 
was in the temperate zone, and ‘‘ Davy Jones” was with- 
| out water nymphs or mermaids clad simply in long hair 
and spray. 





* ¥ + 

I picked up the other day at a second-hand book stall 
‘The Biography of Léopold de Meyer; with an appen- 
dix,” published in London in 1845. 

It isa remarkable piece of advance advertisement, al- 
though the author says: ‘‘The following biographical notice 
of Léopold de Meyer has been undertaken at the instigation 
of several friends and admirers of the great pianist. * * * 
It is presented as a small testimonial of admiration and re- 
spect to M. Léopold De Meyer by a large circle of friends 
and acquaintances.” 

Now, this book was prepared for the visit of De Meyer to 
the United States, and neither Rubinstein, Paderewski, 
nor Griinfeld enjoyed such a rhetorically exuberant press 
agent. 

Here are afew gems. 

‘*Bred up with high expectations and educated in the 
lap of luxury and ease, he was ill prepared to meet the sud- 
den wrench that awaited him.” That is to say, his father 
died of the cholera. 

3efore he was nineteen years of age he determined to 

| travel and create for himself a name that would blazon 

farther than the proudest ancestral banner, and fructify a 

talent that would prove to him a dearer source of wealth 
than the mines of Golconda.” 

At Moscow ‘‘ princes, potentates and nobles vied with 
each other who should do him greatest favor. * * * In 
short, he became the lion of Moscow, and the eulogia 
| heaped upon him were veritably sufficient to turn any 
| moderate man’s brain.” Eulogiums, by the way, is the 
| preferable plural, but the unknown author is not without 

authority for the form chosen by him. 

It is to be regretted that in Paris Thalberg showed ‘‘in- 
gratitude and ungentlemanly conduct to Léopold ;” that is 
to say, Thalberg insisted on giving concerts. 

In Constantinople De Meyer played before the lustful 
Turk. ‘' After he had put everything in readiness, he was 
|}shown into a pavilion situate outside of the seraglio 
(judicious precaution—the known gallantry of De Meyer 
being considered). * * * These airs De Meyer has 
transported to the pianoforte in-a-not-enough-to-be-won- 
dered-at manner. * * * Riza Pacha approached him, 
and presented him on the part of S. H. with a gold snuff- 
box, garnished with brilliants, as a souvenir—pronouncing 
the word in Turkish, according to the wish of the Sultan, 
who himself uttered the word severaltimes with emphasis, 
‘Trwzlmdk, trwzlmdk, trwzlmdk.’” 

This story reminds me of Janin’s account of Deburau, 
when, a mountebank in his father’s company, he entered | 
the seraglio of the Grand Seigneur. ‘‘ Deburau mounted 
the tottering ladder. He climbed step after step; at last 
he reaches the top, and the height of his art. Joyful sur- | 
prise! recompense that rewards the artist when he least 
expects it! From the top of the ladder our hero could look 
over the mysterious curtain. The Lowest, the Worm of 
Earth, the Clown of his father, saw behind the curtain the 
odalisques of the harem, grouped in silence, immovable, 
half naked, leaning on each other, smelling of amber and 
the essence of rose, adorned with white pearls, and in silks 
of cashmere, the sacred wives of the Sultan, the redoubtable 
houris, whom to look upon is death. Yes, from the top of 
the ladder, he saw them, unseen by the world; he saw 
from head to foot the women whom the Sultan sees from 
foot to head ; he saw them without risk, the women that 
cause the believer to fall prostrate when they are borne in 
veiled palanquin ; and he would see them still, if his brother 
had not soon wearied of sustaining the ladder.” 
‘‘ Piano playing at the present day,” says the unknown ! 








author, “‘ has arrived at a pitch of excellence never contem- 
| plated by our ancestors. In no instrument has the march 
| of intellect been so strongly illustrated and proved. 

‘It is not to be supposed that among those who have 
listened to Léopold de Meyer’s performances several have 
not been found who, from jealousy or envy, or any of the 
many mixed motives of humanity in its desire of lessening 
those who are above them, have endeavored to pull him 
down from his elevation. Envy and jealousy are, indeed, 
the inevitable concomitants of power and’ place ; and he 
who can number no enemies in his art will barely have to 
boast of that mediocrity which spleen may overlook, and 
with which exacerbation may rest content in heedless obser- 
vation.” Mr. de Koven should cut this out and paste it in 
his hat. 

‘* We must previously notice a peculiarity in Léopold de 
Meyer at the piano, which arises from any cause but what 
a casual observer would be led to assign to it; viz., the 
violent heat into which he is thrown when playing. The 
perspiration literally runs off his brow like rain ; and the 
natural consequence to which this might be inscribed would 
be effort and labor.” The talented author then proves that 
this violent perspiration is purely mental, not bodily ex- 
ertion. I suppose that it is purely mental exertion that 
compels the Chevalier Leonhard Emil Bach to expecto- 
rate freely in the achievement of a difficult trill or octave 
passage. 

And here is a tickle for the Americans—the Americans 
of 1845: ‘‘In love for the fine arts and in patronizing them 
the Americans yield to no people on the face of the globe. 
* * * But the Americans, though considerate, are a 
sensitive people, and love not to be imposed upon by medi- 
ocrity of talent ; they are yet a young nation, but thought 
and judgment have gone forth among them, giving them 
taste and discrimination.” 

This remarkable pamphlet consists of thirty-two pages 
with gilded edges. There are pictures. De Meyer sits by 
a writing desk and he wears thunder and lightning trousers 
Then there is De Meyer performing before the Emperor of 
all the Russias; before the Turkish Sultan; before the 
Emperor of Austria; before the King of France ; before 
the Philharmonic Society, London. And all these poten- 
tates seem to be extremely bored. The only parallel I 
know of is the picture in which Alfred Griinfeld is repre- 
sented as entertaining the Court of Austria. 

Truly in view of such a pamphlet modern managers of 


pianists are but children without guile. Puitie HALE. 








Latest from Paris. 
PARIS, June 
ITH the ink scarcely dry upon it, the con- 
tract made between Carvalho Nikita 
for a number of terms at the Opéra Comique here was 
shown to me yesterday. She is to begin three seasons on 
September 15, 1894, and conclude them May 31, 1896. with 
an interval of thirty-two performances in Russia, which 
had been arranged prior to her visit to this city. The en- 
gagement here calls for the following operas: ‘‘ Lakme,” 
‘* Mignon,” ‘‘ Manon,” ‘‘ Fille du Regiment,” +‘ Traviata,” 
It will be seen that the old repertory 


oo” 
mie 


1804. 


and Louise 


‘* Barbier,” etc., etc. 
is still in its glory, although Nikita must be credited with 
having prepared herself for new works, as the list here 
shows, and as is furthermore evinced by a clause in the 
contract that gives her the exclusive right to ‘‘ Nedda” in 
the ‘‘ Pagliacci”’ when that opera is staged here. 

To New Yorkers and other Americans interested in opera 
it will seem strange that ‘‘ Pagliacci” has not yet been 
given here, but it is nevertheless true that Director Leon 
Carvalho has not yet heard Leoncavallo’s opera. The Paris- 
ians do not care to accept things at second hand, and will 
not believe in the merit of a work unless they pass upon it 
themselves. Nikita yesterday sang parts of the ** Pagliacci” 
to Carvalho and interested him in the work somewhat, and 
I believe that this will open up correspondence between 
him and Leoncavallo, who has iust arrived at Marienbad, 
which will eventually bring about the fulfillment of the 
latter’s desire to have his opera produced here. 

* * * 

Maurel is attracting large audiences at the Opéra Com- 
ique, where ‘‘ Falstaff” is given several times a week. 
Otherwise the season is dead here and nothing musical 
interrupts the serenity of the people, not even the assassi- 
nation of President Carnot. Very few emblems of mourn- 
ing are exhibited in the city and the places of amusement 
were closed only a few nights. There are no outward evi- 
dences of the calamity that has befallen the nation. 

* * # 

A telegram was received here yesterday from St. Peters- 
burg, Russia, announcing the news that Alexis Kartawoff, 
the most prominent musical impresario of Russia, dropped 
dead at Kharkoff last Sunday, June 24 


Emma Schubert.—Miss Emma Schubert left on her an- 
nual trip to Europe on July 4, where she will continue 
teaching the guitar and mandolin to her charming pupil, 
Amelie Rives Chandler. Miss Florence Schubert will spend 


| part of her summer with her sister, Mrs. Max Heinrich, at 


West Chop, Martha’s Vineyard. ‘ 
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HERE is almost nothing to speak of in 
Chicago n 


‘ Bohemian Girl” by the company at the Schiller 


1usical world this week. 
of Balfe’s ‘ 
d the summer nights’ concerts by the orchestra, 

lirection of Max Bendix at Battery D, are the 

*ntertainments at present in the city. 

ller company is being strengthened, and will 
competent artists in every part, and the balance 
The performances of 


Some of the 


season will be much better. 


[he Bohemian Girl” have been uneven. 


racters have been adequately presented, and some of 
them have been very badly done. Miss Delaporte is vocally 
Her voice is worn out, and she does not give 
She 


forces 


inco 

the dramatic side of the character with intelligence. 

voice she has unartistically. She 
to A, has no strength in the middle tones 


r stent 
mpetent. 


uses what little 


the chest register 
and strives for effects by holding an occasional high note 
to a rid 


Miss Lynton has studied her part well and does better 
The part of the ‘‘ Gipsy 


iculous length. 


than she did atthe beginning. 
Queen” is, however, unsuited to her, and the presentation 
she gives it is labored and strained. William Stephens 
His voice is pleasing and he 


’ 


makes a good *‘ Thaddeus.’ 
He sings the ballads with feeling, and is 
J. Aldrich Libby has shown an un- 
He evi- 


acts with spirit. 
generally competent, 
comfortably sulky disposition through the week. 
dently does not like the part of the count. There is not 
enough in it to suit him, and he walks through it in a list- 
less, lazy way that is thoroughly disgusting. He sang the 
song ‘‘The heart bowed down” without expression and 
dragged the tempo outrageously. 

William Mr. Wolff 
has shown himself to be a conscientious, painstaking artist 
in every role he has filled during the engagement. His 
action is spirited, his voice is full of life and he has done his 


Wolff is excellent as ‘* Devilshof.” 


It must in justice be 


best to makethe performances good. 
said also that he has admirably succeeded so far as one 
mancan. This afternoon the part of ‘‘ Arline” was sung 
by Miss Maude Winkleblech, a young Chicago soprano. 
Miss Winkleblech has a voice of exquisite quality, well 
trained and of great power. She made a beautiful picture 
as the gipsy girl and showed true dramatic instinct. It 
was her first attempt in opera and her success was em- 
phatic. She will make her mark on the operatic stage. 


* 
* * 


The orchestral concerts have been successful. On Sun- 
day night the house was crowded and the attendance has 
been good every night. 

On Monday night Mrs. Eddison-Duvivier sang. She has 
alight soprano voice of pleasing quality and shows artistic 
instinct. Mr. Vigo Anderson played magnificently. Mrs. 
Crane, who was the soloist on Thursday night, has little 
Her technic is deficient and her 
playing is devoid of expression. The orchestra has im- 
proved somewhat, although the playing is still rough in 
The brass is overpowering and the orchestra 


claim to artistic merit. 


many places. 
consequently lacks balance. 

On Friday night this concert season came to an abrupt end. 
The concerts were given in the Armory of Battery D, and 
last night the battery was ordered into active service to 
help suppress the riots incident to the great strike, and 
Mars took the place of Apollo, the Armory being necessary 
for the use of the battery. The concerts will be resumed 
if the strike ends before the close of the summer. 

* . * 

The Apollo Club imbroglio has not yet been definitely 
settled, Tomlins has made more overtures 
and is desirous to be taken again into the fold. The out- 
look is, however, not bright for the good of theclub. There 
is every indication that Mr. Tomlins will resume his posi- 
director of the club before the end of an- 
other The 
universal opinion among musicians and outsiders is that 
the club will suffer from lack of patronage in the future. 
There is much dissatisfaction openly expressed. The pub- 
lic has the right to demand better performances from this 
organization, and the programs must contain something of 
interest. The Apollo Club has had twenty years of Mr. 
Tomlins’ inefficiency, and it would seem that a little calm 


although Mr. 


tion as musical 


week, The club is making a great mistake. 





reflection on the part of the members would show them that 
their failures in the past were largely due to his incompe- 
tency. Ifthat was not the cause their case is hopeless in- 
deed. Itis too bad that an organization having the mate- 
rial which the Apollo Club has should goon year after year 
giving such bungling performances. 


* 
* * 


The session of the Illinois Music Teachers’ Association 
at Ottawa last week was both distressing and amusing. 
The feuds and squabbles arising from petty jealousy were 
numerous. They included both composers, players and 
incidentally a piano manufacturing company. 

Karleton Hackett was asked to sing in the concert de. 
voted to works of Illinois composers, and sent as his se- 
lection a song by Mr. Harris. Some of the members of the 
program committee felt slighted, being themselves com- 
posers, and refused to allow the song to be sung. This 
was.one of the quarrels. There was also a bitter feeling 
aroused over the election of officers for the coming year. 
Dr. Perkins finally succeeded, however, in getting himself 
re-elected president, a position which he has come to look 
upon as his special property. 

The concert programs were almost entirely performed by 
pupils and amateurs. The professionals appearing were 
few and far between. There was much animosity mani- 
fested during the meetings, and this feeling bids fair to 

It is doubtful if this association is at 
The best known and most prominent 
How- 


deepen in intensity. 
all representative. 
musicians of the State have nothing to do with it. 
ever, it furnishes an opportunity for letting off steam, 
which might otherwise do damage to someone, and which 
when allowed to escape in this way, while it makes consid- 
erable fuss, is quite harmless. The association will meet 
next summer in Bloomington, and it is to be hoped will be 
of some benefit. The Ottawa papers are quite indignant 
about the actions of some of the committees, and did not 
hesitate to express emphatic opinions. 

WALTON PERKINS. 


The Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 
sigan) is unique among cities that cul- 

tivate music, in that among her many ganglionic cen- 
tres of influence (and she has many), there are two of a 
typical character. One of these is a rara avis, viz., an en- 
dowed music school. The other is a private enterprise be- 
longing to the conservatory type, and a full blown speci- 
men of its spectes. 

The Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
controlled by one of the most distinguished voice teachers 
of the West, Miss Clara Baur, has a large and complete 
faculty, covering the departments of singing, elocution, 
piano playing, violin playing, theory and composition. Its 
clientéle of students, even in these times of horrible pres- 
sure, has been large, and the summer school is simply phe- 
nomenal. The students are derived largely though by no 
means exclusively from the Southern States, for among 
the 400 in attendance as a yearly average, every State in 
the Union is represented. 

Miss Baur has ever since the establishment of her con- 
servatory been one of the most true hearted, high 
minded and open handed promoters of musical high art 
that Cincinnati has known. She has displayed a noble 
catholicity of taste, in that she has not permitted the factthat 
she is a German to bias her judgments, but Italian, French, 
English, American, and in short all good music has been rec- 
ognized duly and assiduously cultivated. The school year of 
1893 and 1894 closed with a series of seven concerts, in 
which a large number of the students participated. These 
students ranged all the way from the little tots, who tinkle 
out the first melodic formulas of the major key, to the ad- 
vanced graduates who roll off entire concertos. Among 
these scores of young concertizers it would be foolish to at- 
tempt a complete individual comment. All and each pos- 
sessed merit, and the flaws where the critical acid might 
eat in were surprisingly few ; but to make an exhaustive 
comment on each would far exceed your space, while 
should I attempt to attach to each one an appropriate 
epithet my adjective mill could not fulfill so large an order 
for labels. 

I heartily coincide with the critical opinion uttered by 
Lowell in Yankee patois : 


directed and 


But I don’t love your catalogue style, do you? 
Uz ef to sell out nater by vendu 
One word with blood in it’s twice uz good uz two. 

Of the three concerts therefore in which the work of 
the assistant teachers in voice and piano was produced I 
will make this general comment: Two things were obvious 
and omnipresent—First, the taste of the students had been 
nourished upon the wholesome bee-bread of the classics ; 
second, that the technical training had been of the most 
painstaking and conscientious kind, and consequently beau- 
tiful compositions and long series were rolled out by the 
young fingers with crystalline clearness. Miss Clara Baur 

| herself does the principal voice teaching, and her ideas, 
| when embodied in the vocal habits of a young singer, pro- 
| duce a highly artistic result. 

Some of the ladies most deserving of comment were: 
Miss Stella Charles, a sweet, pathetic mezzo soprano, Miss 





Ida Pierpont, whose voice is a brilliant telling high soprano, 
Miss Maude Abbot, a broad and musical mezzo, Mr. Morgan 
Stricklett, a pure, lyric tenor, and Miss Laura Yates whose 
singing showed both mechanical finish and a true idea of 
style. Apropos of Miss Yates, I must digress to say that 
her father is president of a college in Texas, and she 
possesses a classical education which tells distinctly upon 
her art. Alas, when will music students learn that a large 
and many sided brain can produce an intenser glow of 
artistic beauty than a small one, just as a lens of large 
circumference can make a hotter burning point than a small 
one? One of the principal assistant voice teachers is Miss 
Frances Moses; her pupils were as follows, Miss Frances 
Cusson, a pleasing mezzo; Miss Otillia Schmitz, of re- 
markably flexible voice, and Mr. Charles Weigel, a promis- 
ing baritone. 

The leading teachers in the piano department depart- 
ment are Mr. Theodore Bohlmann, a pupil of Klindworth, 
and Mr. F. Shailer Evans, a pupil of Weidenbach 
Reinecke. Some of the banner pupils of these two admir- 
able artists may be singled out as follows: 

Of Mr. Bohlman I will name Miss Francis Shuford whose 
playing is marked by the contrasted merits of daintiness 
and vim ; Miss Frances Sykes who shines as a Beethoven 
interperter; Mr. Lewis Schnebel, who plays with a strong 
tone and reveals a gifted musical nature, and Mr. Hugo 
Laderberg, who gave an excellent performance of Liszt’s 
A major concerto. 

The most prominent pupils of Mr. Evans were Miss 
Mary McClure, remarkable for facility ; Miss Maie Mor- 
gan, lovely emotional player; Miss Jennie Hennessey, 
who gave some beautiful readings from Chopin ; Miss Clara 
Besuden, who has a good singing style and plays Bach 
well. 

Among the promising young talents under the charge of 
Mr. Evans are Miss Maude Stevenson and Miss Inez Lobey. 

The most daring feat in the whole series of concerts was 
the performance with which they closed, namely the de- 
livery from memery of Beethoven's Fifth or E flat concerto, 
(the so-called ‘‘ Emperor”) by Mr. Edgar Cawley. This gifted 
young gentleman is a friend of mine and I should be loath 
to spoil him by over praise, but I can say truthfully (if my 
words be taken in a Pickwickian sense, thatis as of a young 
artist, not a mature one)—I can say that it was a feat as 
creditable as it was daring ; creditable equally to his digital 
skill and his mental grasp. The violin department of the 
Conservatory is in the hands of a most thorough and suc- 
cessful teacher, Mr. Jacob Bloom; the most important 
students whom he brought out this year were: David 
Abramowitz, Miss Clara Strother, Miss Theresa Abraham 
and Mr. Walter Leinsheimer. J. S. VAN Cleve. 


Virgil at Saratoga. 
ten of the many pleasant features of the 
M. T. N. A. meeting at Saratoga last week was the 
piano recital given by Miss Julie Geyer, of New York. 

This young lady supplemented an essay read by Mr. A. K. 
Virgil on ‘* Piano and Clavier Methods of Instruction ; how 
they differ, and the proper place for each instrument in the 
study of piano playing,” and her delightful playing proved 
afar more convincing argument in favor of the Practice 
Clavier than any of Mr. Virgil's assertions, or those of the 
friends of his method. 

Having heard Miss Geyer at the Syracuse meeting of the 
New York Music Teachers’ Association two years ago I 
was able to make comparison between her playing then and 
now, and I do not hesitate to say that she is either an ex- 
traordinarily talented young lady (which 1 doubt) or else the 
Practice Clavier must be given credit for her wonderful ad- 
vancement, for according to her own statement she gives 
four out of every five hours practice to that instrument. 

What impressed me most strongly was her development 
musically. Her tone has grown to be full and musical, and 
her artistic conception and graceful style are not the least 
charms of her playing. To these musical qualities she 
adds a technic that is absolutely reliable and equal to the 
demands she makes upon it. It was a pleasure to listen to 
her beautiful scales and arpeggios. She won the hearts of 
her audience, evoking genuine enthusiasm, and the discus- 
sion which followed and which resolved itself into an argu- 
ment as to the amount of credit due the Practice Clavier 
for her progress, was altogether favorable to that instru- 
ment and its inventor, Mr. Virgil. 

While I do not profess to be a champion of the Practice 
Clavier and have had very little personal experience with 
it, I believe in giving credit to whom credit is due, and 
that such results as were demonstrated the other day speak 
louder than words in its praise, and warrant a careful and 
thorough investigation of its merits. 


GerorcE A, PARKER. 

Miss Nina Holderman.—Miss Nina Holderman one of 
Ohio's rising young sopranos, and a pupil of Mme. Luisa 
Cappiani, will soon return to New York for further study in 
Her voice is one of unusual sweetness and rare 
dramatic power. She has appeared often in concerts here 
and in other cities with success. Miss Holderman will 
study in New York another year, and then go to Paris, 
where she expects to remain two years at least. 


opera. 
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concert of the | 


A Closing Concert.—The ninth closing 
Newark College of Music took place June 30. A long and 
varied program was given in good style by the pupils be- 
fore a large audience. 


James H. Howe.— James Hamilton Howe, Mus. B., Dean | 
of the School of Music, De Pauw University, for the past 
ten years, has resigned totake charge of a new conserva- | 
tory to be organized in Oakland, Cal. It will be called the 
California Conservatory of Music and will be a stock com- | 
pany as far as the financial part is concerned, Mr. Howe | 
has labored long and well at De Pauw and will be greatly 
missed. We wish him success in his new field of labor. 
Dean Belle A. Mansfield, head of the Art School, will take | 
charge of the School of Music. 


Violin Pupils.—A violin recital that is highly praised | 
by the local press was given by the pupils of W. C. Mackin- 
lay at Brockton, Mass.,on June 28. Following is the pro- 


gram: | 
** Chaste fille de Latone,”’ “ Iphigenie in Tauris . | 
ag Oe Oe ee erre ep rer > luck | 
**Marche Religieuse de Alceste ”’..... m fe 

By all the pupils. 
“*Cacnivel of VeGine ccc. codes acovecsteasceses Arranged by Dancla | 

Harry Grover | 
VS BEE oes ar dae tedaconntdle «i daakocecdhavecccccdoned Fitzenhagen 
Messrs. Nash, Grover, Brown, Harty, Pierson, Casse, Jones and 

Benson 


PEOMONIEG oo oe cccsereescccocescccceesctsévaenndkesecndesdbeness 


Miss Lena Starratt 
ymphonie concertante for two violins 


Herrmann | 


~ 


| 

| 

Messrs. Grover and Pierson, } 
Solos for ’cello } 





NOOR i 05s siicccdesscose tiveséetdsncckdseabavebessees Goltermann | 
OC CRUN isso os 520 ckcatebuaddgubasseettetidsssdiepdcapendawads«¢ Goens | 
Mr. Leon Van Vileit. 
Fantasie on airs from “ La Sonambule”’..................+.+.-Singelee 


Mr. Wilson Nash. 
Saraband 


“ Spring Song ”’ 
Intermezzo, * Cavalleria Rusticana” 


x 
> 
gL 
~ 
a 
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By pupils. 
Accompanied by string orchestra, piano and organ. 
All solos except ’cello, accompanied by string quintet. | 


Lineff.—Mme. Eugénie Lineff, who will be remembered 
by the successful concerts she gave with her Russian choir 
at the Chicago World’s Fair, is now in this city and offers 
her services as director and organizer of Russian choir con- 
certs in costume to musical clubs, societies and church com- | 
mittees throughout the country. She will teach them Rus- | 
sian music, similar to that produced by her own choir, these | 
entertainments having become quite popular and lucrative. 
Secretaries and managers of singing clubs and societies 
can address Mme. Lineff for particulars. 


Dulcken.—Prof. Ferdinand Q. Dulcken's address for the 
summer season is Baylies Cottage, Babylon, L. I. 

H. H. Haas.—H. H. Haas has received a call to take | 
the musical directorship of Belmont Seminary, Bedford, 
Va., with a guaranteed salary. 


Di Lorenzo’s Discord.—Thousands of persons who have 
enjoyed Rogers’ Seventh Regiment Band concerts on the | 
Mall in Central Park have not perhaps noticed anything un- 
usual in the band stand during the last five weeks, but 
nevertheless very strange things have happened there. 

First Clarinetist Gregorio Di Lorenzo has had a series of 
such strange adventures in evading a process server that at 
last Bandmaster Rogers was compelled to take a hand and 
the summons was served at last. 

John W. Smith, a real estate broker, says that the signor 
has not paid him for completing an exchange of property, 
and is suing for his commission. Lawyers De Witt and 
Taber then set their process server on the track of the mu- 
sician. 

The process server called at the signor’s home, No. 328 | 
East Nineteenth street. The signor was ‘ out.” These | 
visits were repeated time and time again, but the wily mu- 
sician could never be found. 

The process server journeyed to the Mall four weeks ago | 
yesterday, resolved to catch the signor while he played in 
the band. Mr. Smith unfortunately accompanied him. 

Di Lorenzo's eagle eye at once sized up the situation. | 
The musician, like Brer Rabbit, ‘the lay low.” Mr. Smith | 
didn’t remain through the concert, but when it was over | 
and the musicians filed out the process server asked each | 
player if he was Mr. Di Lorenzo. As the last man came 
out the server rushed out to meet him with joy in his eye, | 
exclaiming, ‘‘Oh, Mr. Di Lorenzo!” 

‘Nay, nay, Pauline,” was the jocular response of Leader 
Rogers. The whole band had retired, but no Di Lorenzo. 


| and explained his business. 


rosch, said: ‘‘ 1 am glad we are to have German and Ital- 


| ginning of the engagement was postponed for one week, 


| weeks. 


The clarinetist had climbed over the rail of the opposite 
side of the stand and disappeared unobserved by the 
process server. 

The energetic process server was on hand promptly at 4 
o'clock the next Saturday and waited until the end of the 
concert to see Di Lorenzo, 
signor had got excused that day. 
ist alighted on the process server early in the concert two 
weeks ago yesterday. He said nothing, and at the end of 
the performance he got among several other musicians and 


| marched coolly by his Nemesis. 


Wild with rage the server went up to Bandmaster Rogers 
He said that unless aided by 
the leader he would rush by the police and guards the next 
Saturday and during the performance serve his summons. 

Mr. Rogers promised that the next Saturday he could 


would receive the papers. On the following Saturday when 


he could stand no more such nonsense as had been taking 
place in his band, andthat he must receive the summons. 
And so the papers were served. 

That is why the members of the band yesterday noticed 


that the music of Signor Di Lorenzo’s instrument seemed | 


to emit a doleful, melancholy note.—‘' Herald,” July 8. 

Johnson Goes Abroad.—R. E. Johnson, the musical 
manager, left for Europe last Thursday on a business trip. 
He willreturn in about a month. 

Fashion at the Opera.—The leaders of New York's 
smart set predict an unusually long and gay season next 
winter. 
financial depression and extreme dullness in social circles 
during the season of 1893-94. Since Walter Damrosch's 


| arrival from Germany society people have had one topic of 
| more than ordinary interest to talk of—German opera next 


winter. Even those who have no musical tastes are already 
looking forward to the opera season with a pleasant ex- 
pectancy. Although many society women do not care 


| much for Wagner’s operas they will doubtless be among 
| the most enthusiastic attendants at the Metropolitan Opera 


House next winter, for at no other place will they meet so 


a | many of their friends, and at few places will their hand- 


some gowns show to such good advantage. The opera al- 


| ways has been, and probably always will be the meeting 


place of the smartest sets after dinner. Society people, 
however, who are not musical, do not care much whether 
they hear German or Italian opera. A well-known society 
woman, when told of the arrangements made by Mr. Dam- 


1an opera next winter. I must confess I like one as well as 
the other, and should be glad if operas were to be sung in 
several other languages, for the longer the opera season 
the gayer the winter. At the opera one meets old friends 
and makes many new ones. An opera party is always a 
pleasant entertainment to give for many reasons. I mean 
to have my box full every evening, for I have a daughter 
who is to make her début next winter, and there is no 
place like the opera for a débutante.”—** Times.” 

Delasco Didn’t Get a Judgment.—Pierre Delasco, an 
opera singer, who was one of the artists engaged by Henry 
Wolfsohn to take part in a season of grand opera in Western 
cities in April, failed to obtain a judgment in an action in 
the Fourth District Court, before Civil Justice Roesch, to 
recover $175, which he alleged was due him as salary. 

The opera season was to have lasted for five weeks. 


Delasco was to receive a salary of $75 per week. The be- 





and after the company had appeared in St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, Kansas City and Omaha it came toa standstill in 
the latter city on account of the failure of the Western 
Opera Association to deposit sufficient funds to meet the 
salaries of the singers 

A meeting of the singers belonging to the company was | 
held in that city, at which the situation whs explained, and 
they were given the choice of continuing the rest of the 
tour, with the risk of getting their salaries out of the pro- 
ceeds of the performances, or returning to New York. 

Delasco, who alleged that he refused to come back to | 
New York,and that he went on with the company under his 
contract for $75 per week, insisted that he was entitled to 
a week's salary for the first week, which he stated had 
been postponed, and also a balance of $100 for the other 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Wolfsohn testified that the first week was dropped and 
not postponed, with the consent of all the artists, and that 
Delasco had agreed to take his chances with the others. 
Several of the company corroborated Wolfsohn.—‘ Her- 
ald.” 

Sousa at Manhattan.—Sousa and his famous band con- 
tinue to be the magnet for visitors at Manhattan Beach. | 
His selections are varied, sound and popular. The Sousa | 
Band never played better than at present. 

Seidl Concerts.—Payne Clarke, Marcella Lindh, Mare- 
scalchi, Remenyi, the violinist ; Miersch, the ’cellist, and 
Kloepfel, cornetist, were the soloists at Mr. Seidl’s | 
Brighton Beach concerts Saturday, Sunday, Monday and 
yesterday. The programs for this week are excellent. 
To-morrow afternoon Schubert’s unfinished symphony 


He was then informed that the | 
The eye of the clarinet- | 


| entertainments are much sought after. 


This will probably be due to a reaction from the speaks well for the conservatory. 


| teach other branches. 


will be played and Friday night Beethoven's C major sym- 
phony will be given. The novelty of the week will be 
Goldmark’s new overture, ‘‘ Sappho,” which will be heard 
Friday night. 

Casino Club Smoking Concerts.—So popular have the 
smoking concerts of the Royal English Orchestral Society 
of London become that invitations for these semi-monthly 
The orchestra, 
about fifty strong, is conducted by some eminent composer 
then visiting London, who, out of compliment to the 
society, conducts one or two of his own works. The 


| Messrs. Rudolph and Albert Aronson contemplate inaugu- 
| rating smoking concerts on a similar plan in connection 
| with the Casino Club, and for the Sunday popular concerts 


the entire auditorium of the Casino Theatre will be floored 


: | over and the orchestra stand placed directly in the centre, 
| serve his summons and guaranteed that Signor Di Lorenzo 


thus affording plenty of promenade room. From present 


| indications the Aronsons feel certain that the membership 
the clarinetist appeared Leader Rogers informed him that | 


of the Casino Club will exceed 1,000 before its opening. 

Sound and Heat.—A horn blown from fish cart or tally- 
ho for business, pleasure or patriotism intensifies the heat, 
and a brass band 1s synonymous with a furnace.—Boston 
‘* Journal.” 

Mr. Elvin Singer.—Mr. Elvin Singer, the operatic and 
concert tenor, is contemplating a trip to Europe. . He will 
return to America early in September. 

Meadville, Pa.—The commencement exercises of the 
Meadville (Pa.) Conservatory of Music took place the latter 
part of June, under the direction of Mrs. Juvia C. Hull. 
Two programs were given by the students ina manner that 


A Pupil of Lankow.—Mrs, Radcliffe Caperton, the 
exponent in America of Lamperti, the younger, has this to 
say about Alma Powell, a pupil of Anna Lankow : 


Mme. Anna Lankow, the celebrated German singer and teacher, 
at onetime court singer at Weimar and teacher in Berlin, has just 
sailed for Europe with a very gifted pupil of hers, Mme. Alma W 
Powell. A brilliant future awaits this young prima donna, whose 
voice is a dramatic erful flexibility and purity. 
Nature and art have united tocreate in this young American a per- 
fect singer. Her full chest and medium tones, the flute-like quality 
of her head tones, the exquisite exactness of her technic are a tribute 
Lankow’s voice-building rarely met with, and evince the 
in 







soprano of won 


to Mme 
beauties of the Garcia method and the strength and earnestness 
imparting it of her teacher, Anna Lankow. 
IOLINIST.—Pupil of Jacobsohn, a successful teacher, 
wishes position in school for coming year. Will also 
Address Violin Teacher, care of 
Tue Musicac Courier, 19 Union square, New York. 


Wolfsohn Has the Thomson Contract. 
NEW YORK, July 5, 1894. 
Editors The Musical Courier : 
N reference to a communication in your issue 
of last week regarding the engagement of César Thom- 
son, the great Belgian violinist, I beg to state that I have 
received this date the contract issued Mr. César Thomson, 
dated Liege, June 15, 1894. 

Under the stipulations of this contract the great artist 
will be under my sole management in the United States 
and Canada during the months of November, 1894, to Feb- 
ruary, 1895. All managers, directors of music and other 


| parties interested are invited to inspect the signature of 


Mr. Thomson to my contract at my office at any time they 
desire to do so. Henry WOLrFsOHN. 








Henschel Engages Beresford.—Mr. Henschel 
proposes giving a complete performance of Bach's ‘‘ Pas- 
sion” music in London nextseason. Many of the arrange- 
ments are already completed, and the production is ex- 
pected to excel anything of the kind before attempted 
there. For the principal bass réle, the part of ‘‘ Jesus,” 
Mr. Arthur Beresford, of Boston, has been engaged, and 
an entire list of singers will soon be announced. 

Gussie Won’t Retire.—Rumors being current that 
Sir Augustus Harris is about to retire from the cares of 
operatic management, he desires it to be stated that this is 


| quite incorrect. 


Stuttgart.—The reunion of the German theatre di- 
rectors here included a great number of intendants. There 
were Count Hochberg, of Berlin ; Count Perfal, of Munich ; 
Count Bronsart, of Weimar ; Count Hulsen, Cassel; Count 
Leckendorf, Altenburg ; Count Wangenheim, Brunswick ; 
Count Seebach, Dresden; Director-General Possart, of 
Munich ; Director Prasch, Manheim; Pollini, Hamburg ; 
Claar, Frankfort-on-Main ; Staegemann, Leipsic ; Dr. Erk, 
Munich; Reck, of Niiremberg ; Ubrich, of Augsburg ; Dr. 
Kruckl, Augsburg, the director of all Berlin theatres ; of 


| the theatres of Halle, Posen, Zurich, Heidelberg, Ratis- 


bonne, Frankfort-on-Oder, Elberfeld, Kolmar, Friburg, 
Diisseldorf and others. 

Schwerin.—The Court Theatre of Schwerin had dur- 
ing the past season eighty-seven representations, of which 
forty were operatic, among which may be mentioned 
‘*Bastien and Bastienne,” by Mozart; ‘' Pagliacci,” by 
Leoncavallo; ‘* Aida,” by Verdi; ‘‘ The Bartered Bride,” 
by Smetana, and ‘‘ Eddystone,” by A. Wallnéfer. ‘* Pag- 
liacci” was given seven times. This is a pretty good 
showing for a city of a little over 30,000 inhabitants. 
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It's a sel 
EALERS who h 
highly of it as an instrument that sells readily 
and gives excellent satisfaction. 


= 


YORK, WEDNESDAY, JULY 11, 
ohmer piano received the highest award at 


California Midwinter International Expo- 


ad 


EVER for an instant lose sight of the 


ler, and a good one. 


or 
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M* RUDOLF DOLGE, of Alfred Dolge & Son, 
will sail for Europe to-day by the steamship 
New York, of the American Line. 
=“ 
R. CHAS. H. PARSONS, president of the Need- 
ham Piano-Organ Company, sailed from 


Southampton via the steamship Lahn, of the North 


German Lloyd Line, on July 3. The steamer is due 


in New York to-day. 
fg the country over for an attraction ; and the 
people attracted by curiosity stay to purchase, 
and learn every day more and more to admire—the 
Wilcox & White Symphony organ. Dealers who are 
agents for these goods can testify to this. 
=F 
R. ROSENBERG, retail manager of the New 
York business of the B. Shoninger Company, 
never is pessimistic. When times are slow he goes 
to work harder. That’s why he can keep up his 
yearly average sale of Shoninger pianos. 
oF 
ARDMAN, PECK & CO. 


effacing the stencils from their walls. Mr. Wm 


Dalliba Dutton believes that the stencils should go | 
| it and get success. 


| from the walls and ceilings, and workmen are carry- 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Jewett 
piano when looking around for another piano. 


ave handled the Doll piano speak | 


| ing out his suggestions as to decorations. 
| rooms will 


The ware- 
be in the hands of the decorators all this 
week at least. 
aaa 
OCKETT BROTHERS & PUNTNEY, of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, will shortly open a store in Cincin- 
nati, with Mr. O. W. Williams as manager. Mr. 
Williams, it will be remembered, was the former sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Levassor Piano Company, 
of Cincinnati. Details of this new store are as yet 
lacking. 


M 


New York in the interests of his company last week, 
and proceeded to Boston where he spent Saturday 
last in consultation with Mr. Thomas F. Scanlan, of 
the New England Piano Company. Mr. Crocker re- 
ports business as looking brighter in the South. 
= 
E regret to note that the president of the John 
Church Company, whose serious illness was 
reported in these columns last week, has not im- 
proved, as is indicated in the following dispatch re- 


or 
R. W. W. CROCKER, secretary and treasurer of 


| ceived at this office on Monday morning : 


CINCINNATI, July 9, 1894. 
Editors The Musical Courier : 
Mr. Hooper's condition unchanged at last report. 
THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 


<*> 
R. P. J. GILDEMEESTER, of Gildemeester & 
Kroeger, has returned from a trip through 
New York State and Pennsylvania. It was his impres- 


| sion from what he had observed among the trade 


Men. W. METCALF, of the Brockport Piano | 
Company, Brockport, N. Y., was in New York 


last week. 
instruments of this make. 
the past an extensive 
some of the large piano houses, and has a host of 
friends. 


He has been East and South, placing the | 
Mr. Metcalf has been in | 
traveler in the interests of | 


that a better feeling had taken possession of the 
dealer, and that generally the prospects for business 
in the fall seemed more favorable than at any time 
this year. He was well satisfied in his own mind that 
the business of Gildemeester & Kroeger would be 
good. In fact they had the positive evidences in hand 
that instruments representing a fair output of their 
factory were already wanted, which certainly was an 
assurance that they would be kept busy. 





are kalsomining and | 
| work outside. 


| representative this week. 





the Freyer & Bradley Music Company, came to | 





HILE the delay in the delivery of mail caused 

by the labor troubles has been serious and 

annoying, it appears at the time of this writing that 

matter from the West will be handled all right from 

now on, so that those who have been holding off 

settlements in the fear that their checks or notes 

might fall into the hands of strikers need be no 

longer afraid. 
oF 

NE of the trades not mentioned in the meeting of 

organizations held in Chicago last Sunday for 

the purpose of considering the advisability of strik- 

ing in sympathy with the A. R. U. was the United 
Piano Makers’ Association. 

There is no reason why they should have been 
present, as no class of working men are better paid 
or have fewer grievances. 

= 

NYONE going into the New England Piano Com- 
A pany’s retail wareroom on Fifth avenue on a 
Saturday afternoon would suppose that some conven- 
tion was in progress. But there is not, it being only 
the Saturday gathering of the outside men of that 
firm. The New England Piano Company does great 
That's why they sell pianos at all 
times and inall seasons. They keep everlastingly at 


——s 


CONSIDER the Wissner piano a marvel, con- 
sidering the short time it has been on the mar- 
It is already firmly established and its grade 
said a dealer to a MUSICAL COURIER 
The marvelous part of the 
thing is the prestige the piano has won in a short 
time. No great advertising has been indulged in, 
hence it must be merit which has brought this about, 
together with good handling. 
= 
HE Brambach Piano Company, of Dolgeville, 
N. Y., have concluded arrangements with Mr. 
W. A. White, a gentleman well and favorably known 


6 I 
ket. 
recognized,” 


| in the retail trade of this city as well as on the road, 
| by which Mr. White will travel for them. 


This is 
one of the first steps in advance made by the Bram- 


| bach Company, who, when times will warrant, will 


make an aggressive fight for a big share of the trade 
in pianos of the Brambach grade. 
“ 
R. HELMUTH KRANICH, JR., is making a suc- 
M cess of the Harlem branch of Kranich & Bach's 
business. The wareroom is located at 16 West 125th 
street. There isa large field for the sale of pianos in 
the upper part of New York, and Mr. Kranich is 
securing a very considerable portion of this trade. 
Mr. Jacques Bach, who has been ill for some time, 


has so far improved that he is out of doors and will 
soon be in attendance at business. 


or 


HE Western business of the Hallet & Davis Piano 
T Company is steadily growing. For years recog- 
nized by Western people as a piano possessing ster- 
ling merit, the Hallet & Davis piano has remained a 
favorite and gradually gained ground. That's the 
secret of the Hallet & Davis business—they gradually 
do their work. Nothing is hurried beyond the safety 
point. Then when it is accomplished there is no 
slip back. The Western business of the house has 
always been good and it promises to grow again. 
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CHASE BROS. PIANO CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 




















GO 
Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give ‘perfect satisfaction will be 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE. 262 and 264 Wabash Avenue. CHICAGO, ILL 


On. 
Zi? MUSKEGON, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 
NEW ENGL AN LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
PIANOS ‘Unew enaand PIANO Co.” eager 
aye YOUSéen THE VOCALION ORGAN. 
E : "5 s ee iy THE MOST IMPORTANT AND BEAUTIFUL INVENTION 

= 








MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 
LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. Warerooms : 200 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 
IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- 










The Music Trade and Profe sion are invited to hear and inspect 


TEENTH CENTURY. 
} 
this charming instrument as now manufactured at Worcrster, Mass. 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 


Worcester, Mass. 


e 
- 
e 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
10 E. 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square. 





a CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
—— Lyon, Potter & Co., 174 Wabash Ave. 





HIGH GRADE 


a MEHLIN 
=, PIANOS. 


Are the most Perfect, Elegant, Durable and Fines! 
Toned Pianos in the World. Containing more 
Valuable Improvements than ali others. 


eR The Best Selling High Grade Plano Made 
ec a E ba a e ‘ N ing Pens Factory: WESTERN FACTorRY : 
: C PAUL G MEHLIN & SONS, MEHLIN PIANO CO., 
461, 463, 465, 467 West 40th St.,| Cor. Main, Bank and Prince Sts., 
NEW YORK. MINNEAPOLIS 


WEGMAN & CO. 


Fiano Manufacturers. 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. 
The greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat o1 


l/ \N c Ss - dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we chal- 
lenge the world that ours will excel any other. 


By Special Appointment to 
AUBURN, N.-. XY. 


His Majesty the Emperor of Germany, King of Prussia, 
JACOB DOLL, 


Her Majesty the Empress of Germany, Queen of Prussia, 3 
SUCCESSOR TO 


Baus Piano Company. 


~ww~wwe OFFICE, FACTORY and WAREROOMS ~~~" 
Iuargest Factories in Hurope. 
Southern Boulevard, East 133d St. and Trinity Ave., 


LONDON, W. BERLIN, N. +R EEE ensenpetitlialipininer 


40 WIGMORE STREET, 6-7 JOHANNIS STRASSE. MANUFACTURER OF GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
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so 
oe 
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Her Majesty the Queen of England, 

Her Majesty the Empress-Queen Frederick of Germany, 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, Duke of Saxe Coburg-Gotha, 

Her Royal Highness the Princess Louise of England (Marchioness of 
Lorne). 
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SHIPPING PARALYZED. 


o 


Few Goods Going West. 

HE riotous conditions prevalent in Chicago affect 
the in New York that 
pianos and organs to that point or the points beyond 
Chicago whenever shipments have to be transferred 
from one road to another in that, at present, mob 
ruled city. When railroad cars are being upset and 
fired by the dozen and by the hundred, shippers 
naturally feel cautious about filling orders for those 


houses 


points 
With the purpose of finding out just how manufac- 


turers felt on this point a representative of THE 


MusicAL CouRIER called on a few of them with the 
following results : 

Mr. Wm, Steinway said: ‘‘ We have abandoned all 
shipments to the affected points, as we have been 
officially notified by the railroads that they will not 
receive goods destined to affected points without 
stamping on railroad receipts the words ‘‘ owners’ 
risk only.” 

Mr. Holyer, of Mason & Hamlin, stated that his 
house had stopped shipping both pianos and organs 
to Chicago, or points adjacent thereto, until order 
shall have been restored in the West. His house con- 
sidered the risk of goods being destroyed too great 
to run, 

‘‘There is no satisfaction in shipping pianos to 
points needing them, and then having them lost, 
burned up or broken up. Money may be received 
for goods thus destroyed, but this will not offset the 
delay and inconvenience to 
It were better to tell them frankly that they 
cannot look fulfillment of orders until there is 
some chance of their getting goods ordered ina pre- 


dealers who expect 
BOC ds. 


for 


sentable shape.” 

Mr. H. B. Fischer, of J. & C. Fischer, said that his 
house is filling all orders for Chicago shipments. 

‘‘Why not?” said he. ‘‘ When we deliver pianos to 
the road and get their receipt our responsibility 
ceases and the railroad becomes liable. If our goods 
are lost while in their care we can and will look to 
them for indemnity. They in turn can sue the county 
or make claim against anyone they can, but that is 
What we desire is their receipt, 
then we feel Should they notify us that they 
would not receive any more goods we would then be 
forced to suspend Chicago shipments, but shall not 
do so until we receive such notice, which is some- 
thing we little anticipate. No, sir, we shall not sus- 
pend Chicago shipments and we are happy in having 
orders from that point to fill.” 

Messrs. Sohmer & Co, have not as yet suspended 
Western shipments, although they will should trouble 
keep up this week. Just at the present time the 
house hasa dozen pianos on the way to California, in 
which State they will probably arrive this week. As 
is known, rioting is high in that State, the most part 
of the population being insympathy with the strikers. 
The seizing of the Union Pacific Railroad by the 
Government does not give Sohmer & Co. any relief 
from anxiety, as their goods now in transit are on the 
road of the Southern Pacific. Orders arriving from 
Chicago and points adjacent are being laid aside for 
a day to see just how things are coming out. 

Mr. Albert Weber, of the Weber Piano Company, 
says that his house will not fill any order west of Buf- 
falo until the troubles in the West are at an end. 

‘We don’t want to have goods burned up,” said 
Mr. Weber. ‘‘We know the trouble one has to get 
money from railroads when they are clearly liable, 
when they are almost criminally careless. Now, 
should we ship goods the railroad would be liable for 
their safe delivery, but should the goods not arrive, 


no concern of ours. 


safe. 


should they be burned in transit, our chance of get- 
ting money for them are the usual chances, which 
every man knows are slim, whenever a railroad is 
concerned. No, sir, we will ship nothing west of 
Buffalo. Why, we shipped a piano to a point beyond 
Chicago late in June and its delivery was guaranteed 
July 2; now nothing is known of the piano’s where- 
abouts. It may have been in one of the cars burned.” 

Mr. W. F. Decker, of Decker Brothers, 
‘The question about Western shipment came up this 
morning as I was opening the mail. We have de- 
cided on shipping every piano ordered from Chicago 
or any point beyond. We are not afraid of the con- 
sequences, as we believe and know that whatever 
violence happens to our goods the railroad companies 
will responsible for. We will ship pianos this 
week and have shipped pianos last week. The strike 


said: 


be 


are shipping | 





will not interfere with our immediate shipments, 
however it may affect business later. We believe in 
going ahead at all times, in no way letting anything 
deter or frighten us. Having the railroads to hold 
responsible, we feel that we can ship goods without 
loss tous. Hence we go aheadand ship. Who is to 
stand the railroads’ loss does not concern us. 

Mr. A. E. Cole, secretary of the Needham Piano- 
Organ Company, said: ‘‘We have received notice 
from the D.,L. & W. Railroad, the only line connecting 
us with our factory, that all goods received by them 
for shipment will be received only subject to delay in 
delivery. Nothing is being shipped by the Needham 
Piano-Organ Company west of Buffalo. Our South- 
ern shipments, being made by water routes, are not 
affected by the troubled condition of the country.” 

Mr. Robt. C. Kammerer, of Geo. Steck & Co., stated 

that his house had received several Western orders 
Monday morning, which would be shipped without 
delay. Nothing would interfere with their business 
as regards shipments. 
° The majority of piano manufacturers are for ship- 
ping and holding the railroads responsible. The 
strike will probably not interfere much with ship- 
ments from New York, however much it may pre- 
vent arrival of organs and pianos in Chicago. 


EFFECTS OF CRADINC. 


HERE is no reason to be assigned against any 
legitimate process that will tend to disentangle 
the present involved and undisciplined condition of 
the piano trade so far as classes and grades are con- 
cerned. There is no reason why the piano trade 
should not finally become as legitimate in all of its 
mercantile phases as any of the other great indus- 
tries, and why it should continue any of the old and 
reactionary methods that have characterized its past 
conduct. 

The time has come when the dealer must depend 
upon the same rules and laws and methods as if he 
were selling watches, pictures, or any art prod- 
uct, and he must not depend for his great profits 
upon the ignorance of the individual buyer, to whom 
he would not sell a chromo as if it were an oil paint- 
ing, simply because the buyer is unable to distinguish 
the difference, although he would sell him a $150 
piano as if it were a $300 piano without suffering any 
compunction. This thing will certainly cease in the 
piano trade, and it will be a day of congratulation 
when it has reached its end. 

It is not a debatable question. Everyone will admit 
that the piano trade cannot afford to discuss it. The 
world at large should not be told too frequently that 
in many cities and towns customers who depend upon 
the local dealer are very apt to pay hundreds of 
dollars more for pianos than they are worth, merely 
because they cannot tell the difference between a 
good and a bad one, and because such conduct has 
become a trade practice. It must be admitted that 
the practice is not healthy, not to use a stronger 
term, and we do not believe in discussing it, as we 
said before. 

The point to be discussed is the remedy, not the 
evil. 

How are we to infuse a better moral tone into the 
piano trade by means of which the cheap or low grade 
piano will be universally sold at its proper price, and 
the medium, the high and the higher grade pianos 
disposed of at the prices to which their merit and 
standing entitle them? That is the question. 

Many of the lowest type of pianos are now sold as 
such to purchasers who are limited in their capacity 
as buyers; many are sold as such through the fric- 
tion of competition, but many are also soid entirely 
out of their class, to the detriment of the better class 
of pianos, and the maker of the latter class has no re- 
lief, because there is no medium, no institution, no 
generally accepted court of reference or appeal that 
can give him his relief. The moment THE MUSICAL 
COURIER publishes its Grade List that court of refer- 
ence will be in existence by general consent, for it 
will unquestionably be accepted as the final appeal, 
for no other reason than the complete confidence en- 
joyed by this paper and the knowledge that the list 
must be correct in order to be effective. In fact the 
paper could not afford to publish any other than a 
correct Grade List, and its acceptance would be 
practically unanimous. 

Moreover, the trade would not accept the permanent 
| publication of a Grade List unless it is practically the 








general expression of its sentiment, and the List 
would otherwise be illusive and valueless. 

And what object is there in delaying the inevi- 
table? Sooner or later the fact must be intelligibly 
illustrated that there is avast difference between 
pianos of various makers, and the difference must 
become public property. The points of difference 
must be explained. It must be shown that some pi- 
anos are not artistic and are not made with that aim, 
and such being the case they must not be placed in 
competition with pianos that are artistic. This must 
all be explained. The mere fact that a maker has 
the means, the capacity to advertise a low grade pi- 
ano into a high class dare not intercept the technical 
and truthful expression of opinion on the subject. 
The mere fact that the maker of a low grade piano 
happens to believe that his piano is higher in grade 
than it really is cannot interfere with the program. 

While it may prove inconvenient and apparently 
detrimental in the beginning, the Grade List will 
inevitably prove a blessing to the whole trade. It will 
purify the mercantile atmosphere of the piano busi- 
ness, and it will bring about more rapidly those 
changes that are sure to ensue in the business in the 
next period of its development. 








STILL EAST. 


> 


HE constant reference to Chicago as a market 
for cheap pianos must not obscure our vision 
or mislead us from the facts as they appear to us. 
It is true that Chicago has relatively made greater 
progress as a manufacturing station of commercial 
pianos than any other place on the globe during the 
past five years, and it has accomplished a similar 
featin organ manufacturing, and not relatively but 
absolutely ; and yet at the same time the progress 
and development of manufacturing of cheap pianos 
has been exceedingly active in the East, which still 
leads in this branch of the business. 

It is probable that fully sixty-five per cent. of the 
cheap pianos continue to be made east of the Alle- 
ghany Mountains—pianos sold at wholesale below 
$160 ; and for years to come the bulk of cheap pianos 
will continue to be made in the old manufacturing 
centres, provided Chicago remains so reliable a con- 
sumer of this class of goods as it has been. 

There is at present no particular reason that should 
induce anyone to go into extensive operations in 
making cheap pianos in Chicago. The panic inter- 
rupted the growth of such plants, andthe lines are 
firmly drawn at present, and no new trade connec- 
tions of large dimensions are courted just now by 
manufacturers. Those concerns that are buying 
from Eastern makers of cheap commercial instru- 
ments will continue their relations for some time ; 
neither will they soon forget the many favors re- 
ceived at the hands of Eastern manufacturers at 
times when favors signified salvation. 

At this time trade in Eastern cheap goods is rather 
more brisk than in the medium and high-priced lines. 
Dealers have been devoting their time to the instru- 
ments that involved the least investment, but as the 
fall trade begins to manifest itself the usual propor- 
tion of better goods will come into demand again. 

There is a steady demand for the cheap Chicago 
piano, as explained above, and generally speaking 
there is money in legitimate cheap pianos, no matter 
particularly where made. At present the bulk con- 
tinues to be made East and is sold West, and we do 
not apprehend any shifting of its industrial centre. 








Mr. W. G. Fischer, dealer at Philadelphia, was in New York last 
Monday, calling on Decker Brothers. 
—Mr. Karl Fink, of Alfred Dolge & Son, is in Boston this week, 
while Mr. Leonard, of the same house, is in from a Western trip. 
The members of the International Piano Makers’ Union went on 
an excursion to Heisner’s Consumers’ Brewery Park, Woodside, 
L. L, last Sunday. 











Are 
You 
Aware 
That 


The Roth & Engelhardt Actions are 
constructed upon the careful lines 
which govern the making of the 
Actions fer the most celebrated 
American Piano? 

F. Engelhardt was for many years 
foreman of Steinway & sons. 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
Office: 114 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK.: 
Factory : =T. JOHNSVILLE, N. Y. 
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They Sell! 


They Please. 


Before deciding on your line of Pianos 
for the Fall Trade look the field over care- 


fully. The superiority of the 


Briggs Pianos 


was never so fully demonstrated as at the 
present. Our new styles will bear the most 


rigid scrutiny and we challenge comparison. 


BRIGGS PIANO CO., 


615-621 Albany St., Boston. 
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- Salt Lake Music Company, of Salt Lake City, 
TT 


tah, 


Hazelton piano, for which they are the sales agents 
for that section. The names of about 175 citizens of | 
Salt Lake City are published who have purchased 
Hazelton pianos 
+> 

HE Fort Wayne Organ Company has always 
T prided itself on the architectural beauty of the 
ase designs of the Packard organs; and it is| 
running some styles at the present time that are 


really very handsome, and that every dealer should 





acquaint himself with by examination of its cata- | 
<+- 
R. S. MENNIG, who is well known in the trade | 
is a skillful scale draughtsman and piano man- 
ufacturer, has been engaged by the McCammon 
Pi Company, of Oneonta, N. Y., as superintendent 
of ir factory, in place of Mr. Henry Richards, who 
has retired. Mr. Mennig is thoroughly competent, 
and should make the McCammon people a good man. 


<+> 


HERE has been no election of officers for the 


T 


n’s Society of America, as it has been im- 


palesm« 





possible to get the members of the executive com- 
mittee together during the daytime. We would sug- 
gest that the meeting be held in the evening, and 


recommend the place where the Piano Manufacturers’ | 


A 
eminently fitting and proper place 


ollowing this recommend- 


Moreover the 


executive committee, by f 


ation, will be sure of a full membership. 


C 


<=+2- 


down Fifth and looking at 
l 


OMING 


business places south of 


avenue 


Twenty-third street, 


none attracts more attention than Chickering Hall 
[he old hall with its newly furnished warerooms is a 
surprise to shoppers for high grade pianos, and the 
visdom of the change is already apparent. Mr 
Ferdinand Mayer, the New York manager of the re- 
tail business of Chickering & Sons, is to be congratu- | 
ate the results he has achieved in transforming 
the varerooms into modern rooms of trade. 
+2 
rTRAUCH BROTHERS have shown and are now 
showing commendable enterprise this year by 
adding key making to their action business, and by 


a splendid building for a home for this new 
the report that they will 
eventually cover hammers, so that their line will be 


erecting 


+ 





industry Now comes 





the complete action, from the key to the covering of 
The new building in process of erec- 


tion is now being roofed, and 


the hammer. 
will be ready for occu- 


pancy shortly. When one considers the times, some- 
thing one is too apt to do for the general peace and 


» of the trade, Strauch Brothers have shown 





But it has been forced 


a great amount of enterprise. 
on them, as Mr. Strauch says, by their growing busi- 
ness 


Dolgeville Notes. 


) t = Ju 6, 1804 


OLGEVILI 

R. WILLIAM BARRY OWEN, of the auto- 
harp department of Alfred Dolge & Son, New York, 

yy Mr. Rudolf 


accom pani Dolge, was on a short visit to 
Dolgeville last week 
Mr. Stepl 


and will 


ven Brambach, of the Estey Piano Company, is 


in town 


Alois 


spend several days with his brother, Mr 


7 | 
pram dat 


h, of the Brambach Piano Company 
i 








The lumber department still continues its wonted 
activity, having shipped quite an amount of lumber for 
export to England, and on one day of last week shipped 
1467 sounding boards ‘his branch of the firm of Alfred 
Dolge for the sawing of an extra large 

at yer next year, and also for get- 

yut several million feet of sounding board and other 
spruce nb They have recently equipped their mill a 
Bungtown with a new special machine for sawing sound- 
ng woard ul eT 

Mr. Kronmiille spector for Steinway & Sons, has re- 
turned from his trip home and will probably finish his in- 
spection of lumber for that firm next week 

Messrs. Alfred Dolge, Stephen Brambach and Alois 


in a short vacation this week, and en- 
This lake 


Brambach indulged 


oyed a visit to Canada Lake is but a short 


distance from Dolgeville and the surrounding scenery is 
very fine A commodious hotel was erected last season, 
and altogether it is an ideal spot for a vacation or for a few 


1 
A 


ays’ pleasuring 


have recently issued a pamphlet on the | 


iation of New York and Vicinity meets as an | 


| The Janko Keyboard. 
| {ghee of 
| whenever purchasers so desire. 
| terested in looking at and studying it. 


} construction. 


| these columns. 


liscussion followed. 

Dealers find that the Janké keyboard is intensely interest- 
ing toall who come into a wareroom wherever Decker Broth- 
ers’ pianos supplied with this keyboard are kept. Moreand 


| 
| 


come when the Janké keyboard must be recognized as hav- 
ing commercial value. 


In Town. 
MONG the trade men who have visited New 
York during the past week and among those who 


A 


have called at the office of THe Musica Courter 





following : 
| R.S. Howard, United States. 

W. G. Fischer, Philadelphia, Pa. 

| Lucien Wulsin, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Geo. Campbell, Knight-Campbell Company, Denver, Col. 
ef 
J. S. Unger, Reading, Pa. 

W. Van Wickle, Washington, D. C 
C. H. Dickinson, Wallingford, Conn. 


| Crocker, Atlanta, Ga. 
| 


|} Chas. Bobzin, Lyon & Healy, Chicago, III. 


the | 


Sheriff's Sale of Swick. 


in the Musi- 
aL Courter that a sheriff's sale took place on July 3 at 


was noticed last issue of Tut 


l" 
| the Timmons Storage Warehouse, Harlem, to satisfy an 
favor of Louis Hass against John J. Swick 
The amount received from the 
| sale was a little less than $4,000. With the exception of 
two finished pianos, which brought $95 and $97 respective- 
Some 50 partially 
| finished pianos were sold for an average of $30. The 
| materials were of the cheapest quality, such as are used in 


in 
in 


execution 
and George W. Weser. 


|ly, the goods went for little money. 


Swick pianos. But very few piano men were present and 


the goods went mostly to buyers outside of the trade. 


Smith & Nixon. 
HAT great representative of the combination 
houses, Crawford, Ebersole & Smith, is steadily forg- 
ing ahead asa manufacturer of pianos. Mr. Crawford, the 
enegetic head of the house,,early saw the advisability of 
making some of their own pianos, and when the time came 
the house secured the old Rice-Macy piano, which has 
been transformed into the Smith & Nixon piano. We don’t 
mean that the piano was simply changed as to name. A 
look at a Smith & Nixon piano disproves this immediately. 
The development of the Smith & Nixon piano is a cer- 


the recent great improvements that 
this paper believes has a great future is the Janké 
| keyboard, applied—in America—to Decker Brothers’ pianos 
Musicians are always in- 
The ease with 
| which technical difficulties encountered on the prevalent 
keyboard can be overcome on the Jankdé keyboard im- 
presses all who carefully look into the Janké keyboard’s 


ts merits have been explained time and time again in 
At the last convention of the New York 
| Music Teachers’ Association, held in Buffalo week before 
last, an interesting paper was read on the Jankdé keyboard 
| by Mr. Walter Bradley Keeler, of New York, and much 
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more of them are being sold every day, and the time has | 


are the | 





tainty. It is Smith & Nixon’s own property and they will 
| doubtless mature it in every way. And the ramifications 
| of trade which this firm controls show the immense possi- 
bilities for the piano. 

Crawford, Ebersole & Smith, or Smith & Nixon, as you 
| choose, have been eminently successful in their trade 
| moves. And when one comes to comprehend the extent of 

their vast operations admiration is demanded for the man 
| who is able to control all the forces that go to make up 


their enterprises. 








Francis Ramacciotti. 
HE carving department of Francis Ramacci- 
otti, 162 and 164 West Twenty-seventh street, is fast be- 
| coming a recognized centre for high grade work. Mr. 
| Ramacciotti is at the present time executing an order from 
Hardman, Peck & Co. for the case of a piano which will be 
an elegant affair. The piano is to conform in style and 
workmanship to an elaborately carved set of furniture which 
| has been purchased to adorn one of the handsome city resi- 


dences. 


Tables of Importance. 


(COMPILED BY THE MUSICAL COURIER.) 











IMPORTS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
Month ending May 81, WB c.ccsisccscccrcciecassscess $69,406 
7 = = 2h, Tieece petaverdentante 28, 308 
Eleven months ending May 31, 1893... 915,731 
“ be = oe ey Ciné Kanes es cendcdddowtancdeders 593,079 
EXPORTS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
ALI 
OTHERS 
ORGANS PIANOS. AND PARTS TOTALS 
OF. 
No. | Value. No. | Value Value. Value 
Month ending May 
PME 6 Seales adete 783) $51,364 100) $31,621 $19,774 $102,759 
Month ending May 
lg MP Rcccstecccanzes OR, 36,052 55 «15,313 17,307 68,672 
Eleven months end- 
g May 31, 1893 12,111) 867,563 2,009 745,555 154,579 1,767,697 
en months end- 
ing May 31, 1894 8,019 500,834 565) 163,466 237,606 901,906 





Trade Notes. 


Mr. Otto Wissner sailed for Europe last Thursday, going direct to 
Hamburg 


Mr. Wm. Tonk, of Wm. Tonk & Brother, has returned from his 
| Western trip 
| Mr. Leopold Peck, of Hardman, Peck & Co., is summering at 
Sharon Springs, N. Y. 
Geo. F. Wells, of San Francisco, died at that place on Tuesday of 
last week. He was fifty years of age 


Miss Walsh, Mr. Alfred Dolge’s stenographer, sailed for Europe 
last week, to be gone about two months 

Mr 
uated that he can come in every 


Hugo Sohmer is at his summer h« > in New Jersey, which 





is 





SO sit business 
Mr. CC, 4 
pany, Chicago, will 
Mr 
of Behr 
starting this week. 


of the Manufacturers Piano Com 


shortly sail for Europe, starting from New York 


irtiss, 


president 


Horace F. Brown is preparing for his first trip in the interests 


Brothers & Co. Western strikes have delayed him from 


William Leigh, of Bridgeport, Conn., died at his home on July 3 
He was for many years connected with the 


music trade, but retired some ten years ago. 


in his seventy-first year 
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THE COLBY PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND 4x0 UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


' Factories and Main Offices: ERIE, PA. 


CHICAGO: 327-329 WABASH AVENUE. 
TEH JULIVUS N. BROWMDN Co., WESTERN AGENTS 
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Music Engraving 
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PIANO ORGAN 
OOMPANYT, 






——-MANUFACTURERS OF— 


THE NEEDHAM ORCANS 


LEAD THE WORLD FOR 
QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP 


THE NEEDHAM PIANOS, 


UNEXCELLED FOR 
FINISH, DURABILITY AND TONE, 


: 








E. A. COLE, Secretary. CHAS, H, PARSONS, Presper: 


Office and Warerooms, 36 East 14th St. (cai: Sacure), New York. 


FOREIGN 


GREAT BRITAIN—Hewry Amaripce, London. 
RUSSIA— Herman & Grossman, St. Petersburg and 
Warsaw. 


AUSTRALIA-—Svutrow Bros., Melbourne. 
GERMANY —Bdume & Son, Gera-Reuss 


AGENCIES: 


NEW ZEALAND—Muiwyer & Tuompson, Chrier 
church. 


INDIA—T. Bevan & Co., Calcutta. 
BRAZIL—F. Ricuarps, Rio Janiero. 
(For American Agencies address Home Office as above 
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HOW T0 GhT TRADE. 


- . 


UJ NDER this head we expect to give each week 

valuable suggestions to dealers in pianos, organs and 
musical merchandise. We will try to answer any questions 
about advertising which our subscribers send in, and will 
reproduce and criticise advertisements which they now use 
if it is desired. 

We are also prepared to furnish bright and original ad- 
vertising matter to those who wish it, daily, weekly or 
monthly, at very moderate charges. 

The original ads. published each week may be readily 
adapted to suit any store and any locality. If such use is 
made of them we would be glad to know it, and to receive 
narked copies of the papers containing them. 


HINTS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


By Charles Austin Bates. 
No. XXXVIII. 

Thomas Goggan and Brother have four music stores in 
Texas. They do some of the best advertising that comes 
under my eye, and at the same time quite a good deal that 
does not meet my approval at all. The kind that I do not 
like is the funny kind. It is very easy for fun to fall flat. 
Everybody does not understand a joke, and, as I have said 
before several dozen times, the plainer an ad. can be made 
the better it is. 

Goggan Brothers’ ads. may have paid them very well, 
and I am under the impression that they have paid; but 

ust the same I think that plain, straight, common sense 
would have been even more profitable. Here is one of the 


best of theirads 


“Give Me the Luxuries 


Of life and I will dispense with 
the necessities, is one of several 
congruous inconsistencies uttered 
by the ‘‘AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAK- 
FAST TABLE.” Well, a piano is a 
LUXURY which it is a NECEssITy to 
have, though !t is a comparatively 
short time when it was looked 
upon as a mere necessity which 
only the luxurious could possess 
When you buy a piano it is a 
luxury to feel that you have se- 
cured a standard make—that you 
have bought from a _ reliable 
HOUSE, from a house that requires 
no on time sales nor no 
interest from those who pay in- 
stalments punctually. 

‘he butcher, the baker, the candle- 
stick maker may be dispensed 
with—they are only necessities— 
but the piano maker, never! He 

the most indispensable of 
luxuries. For further informa- 

tion call on 


Thos. Goggan & Bro.. 


Waco, Texas 


notes 


1s 





wr 


| 


While it is exceedingly clever it is open to the objections 
I have enumerated. 

The Goggan Brothers have done some particularly good 
advertising for the Emerson piano, for which I believe they 
are State agents in Texas. On the whole the advertising 
is better than the general run, but I think it would be very 
much improved by the infusion of a little more seriousness. 

I think, if the humorous ads. are exceptionally good, 
about one in ten is enough of them, and let the other ones 
be plain, straight business talks. 


* 
* * 


The voting contest for the most popular school teacher 
in Washington, which was inaugurated by the Bradbury 
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Piano Company there, has come to an end, and the success- 
ful competitor is now enjoying the European trip, which 
was the prize offered. 

The scheme has undoubtedly been carried out very suc- 
cessfully by Mr. Van Wickle, of the Bradbury Company. 
In the Washington ‘‘ Star” of June 23, a two column review 
of the competition was given, together with a picture of 
the successful competitor, Mr. S. E. Kramer, and also of 
Miss A. L. Grant, who received more votes than any other 
woman contestant, and to whom the Bradbury Company 
presented an ocean trip from Baltimore to Boston and 
return. There were in all about 500,000 votes cast, of 
which Mr. Kramer received 94,000. That of course means 
that a great many people have thought more or less about 
the Bradbury piano, in an incidental way at least. 

The scheme may turn out to be profitable, and I have no 
doubt that it will; but at the same time I believe that the 
same amount of effort and brains and money expended in 
straight out newspaper advertising would bring greater 
and more permanent benefit. This is something upon 
which there is plenty of room for a difference of opinion. 
I have given the matter considerable space, and I would 
like very much to have an expression of opinion from those 
who have read of it as to whether or not it is as good as 
newspaper advertising. 
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3eauty, durability, mellowness and 
singing vibration of tone, capacity 
for standing in tune and reasona- 
You'll 


bleness of price. find them 
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piano in America. It may not be 
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the best piano in the world, but it’s 
an honest piano and worth every 
dollar of the $350 that we ask for 
it. It’s of the 


pianos—you can rely on it. 
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Piano manufacturers have an opportunity to do some 
particularly good advertising at comparatively small ex- 
pense. I know of one house which is doing the very thing 
that I am going to talk about. It is not one of the leading 
houses. They publish a little book of about twenty-four 
pages, size 4x3% inches. It isnot a catalogue. It is merely | 
a plain, small, common sense talk with possible piano pur- 
chasers. It talks about the piano in a straightforward, 
honest way that carries conviction with it. It is entirely 





different and distinct from the ordinary catalogue, and 


conveys the information that the large catalogue may be 
had on application. The little book is not expensively got- 
ten up, and can be printed in large quantities and given to 
agents and dealers for distribution. It doesn't look so 
formidable as a catalogue, andas a matterof fact contains 
more real information than most of the catalogues that I 
have seen. ‘The trouble with the ordinary piano catalogue 
is that it is written principally for the dealer. It does not 
come close enough to the public, and in fact I doubt if a 
catalogue ever did very much service in making a sale. 

This little book will not do away with the necessity for 
the catalogue, which has of course its own legitimate 
uses. It will do away with the necessity of printing large 
editions of the catalogue, and in this way will really make 
agreat saving of money. There is no use wasting a 10 or 
15 cent catalogue when a book costing half a cent will an- 
swer the same purpose. 

I have more information on this subject, and also a few 
copies of the book I have mentioned. I will be glad to 
convey the information and a copy of the book to any 
manufacturer who may be interested. 








EXPERIENCE No. XV. 


M* loafing in Chicago is at an end, for my 
firm has ordered me back East, and I am soon to 
leave. Iam sorry, for notwithstanding the many useless 
hours spent with Terrier and the absolutely hopelessly lost 
time taken up by Monk, who went to Europe recently, | 
did considerable business in the glorious town on Lake 
Michigan. It is useless to deny that Chicago is destined 
to grow more than ever and with its growth there will, 
thank God, come more music trade papers and more of the 
genial and congenial fraternity of music trade editors. 

It is in facta town to their own heart and they grow 
older with it. Knowing that I was limited in my stay here | 
could not resist the temptation to call at Terrier’s office be- 
fore finally departing and as soon as I had told him that I 
would leave he asked me to send him trade notes from the 
East. ‘* And, Poccet,” said he, ‘‘ don’t forget toremember 
me in case you are present when the trade press is called 
into question. You know the greatness of the ‘ Windy- 
hater’ and you can tell everybody how I am running the 
paper. Should you run across my worthy friend, the old 
cuss of the ‘ Music Tired,’ tell him that I could not reply 
to his last letter, as I was considering his proposition, but 
all the same I ain't.” 

Monday, 9a. ™.—I justgot through with breakfast here at 
Cleveland, and am told by a piano man whom I met on 
the train that there is no competition in this town; that 
they need about four more piano stores to get prices of 
goods down and prices of salesmen’s salaries up. There 
is one salesman in Cleveland who gets a commission on 
each piano he sells if he can prove that the customer has 
been looking for pianos in every store in town before pur- 
chasing. It’s a dandy idea, for it goes to prove that the 
salesman must be O. K. to sell to such a customer. The 
Cleveland dealers are making large profits now on paper. 
The instalments are not long enough. 

1 p. M., Buffalo.—There is a big chance in this town fora 
man who has no capital and much cheek to start a new 
piano and organ business on the consignment basis. That 
is, he must not consign any goods, and all his goods must 
be consigned to him.. Manufacturers can take notice. 

I am now in the Grand Central Depot and will write the 
balance of this after I get home. I am now at home with 
my wife again and she admits that she is tired of this con- 
stant traveling on my part. She suggests that in the 
future when I make a contract with a firm it should include 
her traveling expenses and that it would help me to sell 
goods if Ihad her with me. I shall try this next time; in 
fact, I shall ask my firm to do it. 

A wife is a great help to a traveling piano man, es- 
pecially if she can play piano as my wife can. When she 
was sixteen she played ‘* The Maiden’s Prayer” beau- 
tifully, and with a little practice she will have it down fine 
again. She also played the left hand part of Smith’s 
march, and she also sings a little, but only at private en- 
tertainments when there are no critics present. 

It was my wife who first called my attention to the fact 
that my old friend of the ‘‘ Music Tired,” who has been 
associated so many years with music trade journalism and 
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knew nothing of music at all. I at first could hardly be- | 
lieve her, but she told me of a peculiar affair that hap- | 
pened during my absence that goes to show that she is 
right, as she usually is. 

You know my wife knew that old ‘‘ Music Tired" owes | 
me, as he does others, considerable money, and she | 
thought she would surprise me on my return by showing 
and proving to me that she could collect money from him | 
even if all others could not, and so to-day down she went 
to his office and laid for him for hours, and finally was re- | 
warded by seeing him enter. He did not know her and 
she had to introduce herself. ‘‘ Why, madam !” said he, | 
‘‘Iam delighted to meet the wife of so distinguished a | 
member of the music trade as Mr. Poccet. Where and 
how is your estimable husband ?” 

You know how women are. This kind of talk did not | 
go down with her worth a cent, but she wanted to fathom | 
the shallowness of our old friend, so she made a stupid face, 
which she can easily do, and kept on listening. You know 
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who never could make a go of it or anything else, really | and, not returning for a number of years, my lessons were ‘* Music, madam, is all well enough for musiciaas, but I 


interrupted. As soon, however, as I get a few more ad- | 
vertising contracts in I shall begin again. My voice has 


| been favorably compared with Patti's, but I never flattered | 
| myself.” 


answer right away, but held on cautiously. My wife | 
thinks he suspected her because she asked the question so | 
bluntly and frankly. After a while he replied: ‘‘ Do you 
know, madam, the curse of a music editor is music. No | 
man can succeed in music journalism if he knows anything 
about music, and I curse the day I ever discovered that I 
A music paper should not be published by | 
anyone who knows what a musical instrument is. You can | 
read all of my busted papers and you will find nothing in | 


as : 
‘* Did you study music?” my wife asked. He did not | 


had a voice. 


| them to show that I know the least about a musical instru- | 


ment. And why, my dear madam, should a music trade | 
editor know anything about music and musical instruments. 
Why? Finances and economics and love and fiction and 


friction and gossip and personalities and dining and wining | 


| 
} 


| cently asked my wife. 


| trade paper. 
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have no use for them, for they find out too quickly that I 
know nothing about it, but I even don’t mind that. It's a 
little inconvenient when you go into a piano factory and 
the manufacturer asks you about your opinion regarding a 
new piano, and you can say nothing definite and must seek 
refuge in platitudes to get out of it, but the scrape would 
be worse if you knew anything about it.” ‘* Why,” inno- 
** Because,” said he, ‘‘then you 
might be placed in the awful predicament of telling the 
truth, and you must always avoid that in this business. 
Avoid it, if you can helpit. If you know nothing about a 
fiddle or an organ or a piano, why you can tell every man- 
ufacturer that he is making the finest; but if you should 
be so unfortunate as to have a musical education or a 
knowledge of the tone and construction of musical instru- 
ments you would get into dire trouble running a music 
That is the genuine reason of all my 
Just, madam, think of the papers I have 
started. No man ever started so many, and I am not 


successes. 





how much rot old ‘* Music Tired ” can roll off about himself 
if you give him a show, and my wife gave him all the show | 
he wanted. 

‘** Musical, I suppose?” he said to her. ‘*Oh, not much,” 
said she, ‘‘I play a little and sing some ; and you?” Here 
‘‘l ama born musician, and my 
The last teacher 


was one of his chances. 
voice, which is a baritone, is very sweet. 
I had had to give up because of financial troubles, as I was 
suddenly called out of town about midnight in disguise, 





and such matters, with just enough of literature to show | 
that you know the difference between ‘‘ Hamlet” and | will show you. 
‘* Macbeth,” the ‘‘ Dane,” is what is wanted. 
theory and you know how I have succeeded.” 

My wife is too much of a lady to reply to the latter state- | suffering from subdued excitement, and that he was reaily 
ment as she felt she ought to, particularly as old ‘* Music | eloquent and looked handsome, had it not been for his 
Tired” owes us so much money. 
if the old man really thought he was sincere when he spoke | eye. 
in that manner, and so she gave him more rope. 


through yet, not by any means. Wait a little while and I 
Have you ever been told by your husband 
how I conduct my music trade papers?” 

My wife said that at this stage of the talk the editor was 


That is my 


She tells me she felt as | heavy and bloated cheeks, his vulgar nose and his drooping 
He meant every word he said and she simply said: 
! ** Yes, my husband started in to tell me all about your many 
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music papers, but it took so long before he could finish that 
we had to adjourn the conversation after the ninth evening.” 
‘*to do full justice to the subject 

must be devoted to it. My own idea 
to wait a little while, so that you could 
latest venture to the others. There 
such are the details so 
lramatic as in the cases of the earlier papers. 
even the most beautiful things in life become monotonous 
This constant starting of 


‘ Yes,” he answered, 


considerable time 


be for 


add the history of 


would you 
my 
are no nteresting episodes, nor 


You know 


when seen or repeated too often. 
new music trade papers certainly is not a new thing by this 
it isirresistible forme. Try as I may, do as I 
as one of my sheets ceases (and I don’t under- 


time, but 


will, as soon 


stand to-day why they do) I must at once go to work to 
tart As I say, the fascination makes it irre- 


sistible and I shall keep it up until I die, it kills 


anew one 
even if 
me 

My wife tells me that she was charmed at the innocent 
pleasure the old fake editor was extracting out of his un- 
bridled taik and that had it not been for her intimate 
knowledge of the fact that he was, all the way through, 
would have been im- 
repeatedly was 


as 


and incurable fake, she 
What struck her 


an undiluted 
pressed by his remarks 
the exhibition of sincerity which, she tells me, must cer- 
have its effect upon those who are not acquainted 
with the old history. But then, told her, 


everybody in the trade and profession knows all about him 


tainly 
editor's as | 
and his rackets and it is only a greenhorn who can now be 
captured, or some off-colored fraud who has less skill than 
i editor himself. 
My wife by this time had become rather tired of the old 
1estnut, and she got up and asked him, as women will, 

r bluntly ‘What about that money you owe my 
‘* That money, madam; why, that is all right. 
as I shall pay all I owe. I ama 
If I could help it 


My honor is 


the ole 


husband 


shall, of course, pay it, 
pays because I cannot help it. 
but I am not made that way. 
me that constitutes my great stock in trade. 


‘even 


nan who 
I never would, 
in element in 
Honor; why, you remember that saying, 


and in reminding you of 


madam, 
among thieves there is houor,’ 
anything, so she 
‘ What has 
this to do with my request for the money you owe us? 

when? That 


e did not care to be reminded of 


rupted him right there and then by asking, *‘ 


Will you pay or will you not and, if so, 


my friend.” 


pay, 
s all I want to know, 


Ah 


BK 


madam, you call me friend; that sweet aneeene 
vod old Anglo-Saxon— 

‘ None of that guff,” 
You have no money, 
nds that any money you ever get hold of is 


3ut my wife stops ed him 
‘I can see 
as well 


said she 
and we may 


hort again 
ist how it is 


make 


up our mi 








as good as lost. Here I have wasted the whole afternoon, 
and not a dollar do I get.” 

‘* Let me write an article about you and call it square,” 
he blurted out. That settled it. My wife got scared, and 
ran out. Fifteen minutes after she got home I received the 
following note from him: 

I have prepared a biographical sketch of your wife, and before 
inserting it must see you. 

When I showed this to her she fainted. ‘‘ Another $100 
gone,” said I, and went to bed. I shall see him to-morrow 
and come to terms quickly. M. T. Poccer. 


The Late Benjamin Curtaz. 
[ CONTRIBUTED. | 

HERE were few better known men in San 
Francisco than the late Benjamin Curtaz, the piano 
dealer. Mr. Curtaz was born at Baden, in Germany, on 
December 26, 1833, and died on Decoration Day, May 20, 
1894. He came to America in 1851 and settled in Boston 
as a piano case maker, but later went into partnership 
with a man by the name of Miller in the manufacture of 
square pianos, the firm name being Miller & Curtaz. This 
enterprise, owing to the lack of capital, was not a success, 
though Miller insisted that they were making money. 
One Sunday Mr. Curtaz took the books home, and the two 
partners examined the state of affairs. It was then dis- 
covered that if all the firm debts were paid it would come 
out exactlyeven. It was then decided, after a great deal 
of persuasion on the part of Curtaz, to wind up the busi- 
ness. The result was that three pianos were left; Miller 
took one, the attorney who acted for the firm another, and 
Mr. Curtaz the one left. Mr. Curtaz then decided to try 
his fortune in the far West, and, packing up his lone piano, 

he set sail around the Horn for San Francisco. 

He arrived there in 1856, when the gold fever was at its 
height, and the Frazer River excitement was drawing 
thousands to British Columbia. He hesitated at first, but 
finally concluded to stick to his first love, the piano busi- 
ness. He opened a store in Montgomery, near Jackson, in 
a house built on piles, beneath which the tide rushed as it 
flowed. Stores were scarce in those days, and as his means 
were limited he had to do the best he could in his little 
frame building, patching up the leaky roof now and then 
with pieces of piano covers, to keep the rain from damaging 
his stock, which in those days consisted of the single piano 
which he had brought with him from Boston and which 
afterward proved a true ‘* Mascot.” 

As things improved he moved to Third street, then a 
fashionable neighborhood, and there hung out his shingle. 
People wondered how the little piano maker eked out aliving, 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


but when we consider that pianos in those days rented at 
from $30 to $40 per month and tuning cost about $15, 
is not difficult to understand, how with careful manage- 
ment, he formed the nucleus of his fortune. 

His untiring energy therefore soon gave him the means 
to buy a house and lot on O'Farrell street. The house 
was one of many that had been brought from New York in 
sections and put up in San Francisco, and the lot was then 
an almost inaccessible sand-dune. It was a more tedious 
trip then to go to O'Farrell street than it is now to go to 
the Cliff House, and took nearly as long. As business im- 
proved he purchased land in various parts of the city. 

In 1892 Mr. Curtaz decided to erect a building on his 
O'Farrell street lot, which should be the finest piano es- 
tablishment in the United States, so he bought the lot ad- 
joining his own, paying a ‘‘ trifle” more than he did for the 
other, thus owning a lot 40x75 and an L shaped lot 25 
x65. The building erected is in every way worthy of its 
originator, and is a massive structure of six stories, built of 
pressed yellow brick, and the interior finished with highly 
polished oak and white cedar. The piano showroom is 
spacious and floored with tesselated oak. The windows are 
perfect works of art, and in the centre of each is a life sized 
medalion of each of the great masters from Bach to Chopin. 
These are in finely stained glass, with the color burned in. 
The showroom is lighted by 150 incandescent lights from 
the ceiling, besides others along the walls. 

Mr. Curtaz had a strange premonition that he would not 
long survive the realization of the dream of his lifetime— 
the building of a piano establishment which should eclipse 
all others. 

This premonition was also too true, for he died soon 
after its completion. 

Mr. Curtaz was a man generous to a fault, 
kind and one who abhorred anything dishonest. 
the soul of honor, and it was truly said of him, that 
He left a widow and eight children, 
Three of the boys were as- 


genial and 
He was 
‘* his 


word was his bond.” 
four boys and four girls. 
sociated with their father in the business, which was in- 
corporated into a stock company in 1892,and as the stock 
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been granted by Judge Ingraham in the 
of New York restraining certain per- 


atteme our exclusive 


tion having 
of the 


lentiy 


state 
appronriate 
“ Hard 


ntinue the 


ting to 
man’”’ as applied to 
p« licy 
and shall immedi- 


tion with the name 


hat we shall cc begun 


injunction referred to 
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ately prosecute, tothe full extent of the law, any and all persons buy 

ing and selling any pianos which may, through their name, conflict 
with the provisions of the said injunction and thereby with our 
exclusive rights, as aforesaid, in the use of the name “ Hardman”’ 
as applied to pianos. We have instructed our attorneys to begin 
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is all held by the family, the large establishment will be | 
the | 


run on the lines mapped out by theirfather. Harry J., 
eldest son, who has had the practical management for 
many years, and is well and favorably known to the East- 
ern trade, has inherited his father’s keen business fore- 
sight, and under his careful guidance as manager the busi- 
ness will be continued as before. 

The office is under the effieient charge of the third son, 
Oscar, who has been trained by his father for this position 
and has already given evidence of excellent financial 
ability. 

The tuning and repairing are looked after by the second 
3enj., Jr., who has had the benefit of his father’s 
skilled instruction. 

It has long been conceded by the trade that the firm of 


son, 


Benj. Curtaz & Sons do the largest retail piano business on | 
The firm seldom has less than 100 pianos | 


the Pacific Coast. 
on the floor. Its business extends from British Columbia 
on the north to San Diego on the south, and it has the 
agencies of the Steck, Chickering & Sons, Vose & Sons, 
Krell and Sterling pianos. 


Mr. Curtaz had akeen sense of the humorous, and as a} 


practical tuner and maker of pianos had some funny experi- 
ences. Among the many anecdotes he was fond of telling 
are the following : 

One day he was sent for to tune a piano for a lady, who 
was very particular that the instrument should be tuned 
low to suit her voice, which was a sort of a compromise 
between a fog horn and a firecracker. When he had fin- 
ished the tuning he called the lady into the parlor to see if 
it suited her. ‘‘ Just right,” she says, ‘‘ you tuned it so low 
I could hear it in the cellar.” 

Another anecdote, which proves what a keen judge of 
There used to be a needy 
store his headquarters, 


human nature he was, is this: 
musician, who made Mr. Curtaz’ 
and who, being thrown in the way of musical people by his 
vocation as a music teacher, was useful in bringing in busi- 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


WHY ? 


ERE’S a clipping from the Sunday ‘‘ Sun” of 
July 8. Why, we ask, does not the ‘“‘ Sun” give 
| the name of the party who makes these accusations? 
Wherein lies the use of such general condemnation of 
professional or amateur violinists that only go to 
create a prejudice against them? 

It is all well enough to make space with such an 
| item if it were but founded upon fact ; but why pub- 
| lish such stuff that does no one good and may harm 

a great many? It is not a common experience this 
related below, and why, pray, should violinists as a 
class be condemned as dishonest men because some 
particular dealer chances to have an experience with 
one man who is dishonest? It is not often that the 
‘‘Sun,” a paper which THE MusICAL COURIER holds 
in the most profound respect, makes such an error of 
| judgment, and we are sure that the matter has been 
passed upon without due consideration of its signifi- 
| cance. 

To be a genius does not necessarily mean that a 
man need be dishonest, and while there may be, and 
undoubtly are many men who, devoting themselves 
heart and soul to the study of music, are careless of 
the, tothem, minor obligations of paying their bills, 
it does not necessarily follow that they, asa class, 
are dishonest, as would be indicated by this article 
from the ‘‘ 


Sun:” 


Ungrateful Musicians. 

‘*The New York young man who makes music his profes- 
sion and has talent to recommend him has his path smoothed 
in many ways,” said a dealer in violins the other day. 
‘‘In the first place, there are plenty of teachers who are 





ness. One day Mr. Curtaz lent him $20, and it was a year 
before he met him again. When he did he said, ‘‘ Why do 
you not come around and see me as you used to do?” 
‘ Well, 1 was ashamed to come, because I still owe you $20 
and have been unable to repay it.” ‘‘ Why, man!” replied 
Mr. Curtaz in feigned astonishment, ‘‘do you not remem- 
ber coming inon New Year's Day and paying me? You were 
feeling a little jolly, I know, but I did not think you had 
forgotten the circumstance.” And that musician worked 
harder than ever to get business for him from that day. 


Signed His Farewell with His Blood. 
ARL A. BEUKERT, 50 years old, a German 
piano case maker, of No. 824 Second 
tempted to take his life in Central Park July 2 after signing 
with his own blood a farewell letter, which is a mixture of 
pathos and grim humor. Park Policeman Harris found 
Beukert lying on his face at 102d street and Fifth avenue. 
Beukert showed fight when the policeman tried to pick him 
up. He managed to throw away a knife with which he 
tried to kill himself. Beukert’s 
blood, which flowed from a cut under the left eye and on 
the left wrist. 

Beukert declined to tell Dr. Wittson, of the Manhattan 
Hospital, anything about himself, and the policeman did 
not believe it was an attempt at suicide until a reporter 
translated the contents of a diary which Beukert tried hard 
to prevent the policeman from getting. It contained his 
farewell letter written in German and signed in his own 
blood with his initials, ‘*K. A. B.” After quoting some of 
Goethe's poetry Beukert told his fruitless search for work. 

The letter continued in part 

‘*How I would like to work to get bread for my sick 
wife, but I've traveled the four points of the city and can’t 
get bread, much less a single penny. Is cursed Tammany, 
perhaps, responsible on account of its speculations? I hope 
this affair will end well, and I trust my union will sell or 
raffle my tools and give the proceeds to my sick wife. 
I'm sure the union will not refuse me this last request ; it 


avenue, at- 


clothes were covered with 


certainly has cost me many a dollar.” 

Beukert wrote ‘‘no work”’ on several of the pages, and 
he wills his body to the doctors at Bellevue Hospital. 

‘I've a peculiar perspiration on the left side,” he adds, 
‘cand perhaps they'll be able to discover something new 
and interesting. One thing they will certainly find—that 
my stomach is empty.” 

Dr. Wittson said that Beukert had apparently tried to 


gouge out his eye. He thinks Beukert is insane.— 
‘“« Tribune.” 
A Salesman Arrested. 
HAS. A. GERROLD, who has been a sales- 


man for George F. Hedge, of Buffalo, N. Y., was ar- 
rested July 1 on complaint of Mr. Hedge, who charges him 
with grand larceny. 

Gerrold was sent out collecting, and obtained $150 due 
the piano man. He gave $25 of this to his employer and 
kept the balance. When arrested he had but $51.85, hav- 
ing, it is supposed, squandered the rest. 








willing to instruct young geniuses in the hope of enhanc- 
ing their own reputations through being able to point to 
them with pride as pupils of their own. If the young musi- 
cian happens to be a violinist, there are plenty of dealers 
who will lend him such instruments as he needs, trusting 
that he will, in the event of success, direct others to their 
establishments. Dealers in pianos, and the big manufac- 
turers, are always ready to furnish a young man with ac- 
commodations of different sorts. If he is anxious to teach 
they will get pupils for him. If he wants a room in which 
to teach, they will furnish it to him free of rent. If he is 
hard up, they will frequently lend him money or give him 
employment of a congenial character, and if he gives bene- 
fits they buy tickets. If he brings customers, they give 
him a commission on the sales made. If he wishes to 
secure pianos for himself or his friends they will supply them 
to him at cut rates. 

‘It is a sad thing to have to acknowledge that the 
geniuses are rarely grateful. Frequently they refuse to 
advertise the dealers who have helped them, and bring for- 
ward others to whom they are under no obligations. Some 
of them do not repay loans, and some are downright swin- 
dlers. I am induced to make these observations by a re- 
cent unfortunate experience of my own. 

‘*Several years ago a young man came to me and re- 
quested permission to try some of my violins. I knew his 
father and saw that the young man had talent, and so I 
gave him the run of my place. I expected of course that 
he would direct his friends to me whenever they needed 
anything in my line. He was a very fine player, and it 
was of service to me to have him around the shop. When 
he played a violin in the presence of a customer it usually 
meant asale. Recently he came to me and said he had a 
customer for a violin. I gave him one worth $50, and he 
took it away, saying that he would show it tohis friend and 
let me know the result. Several days thereafter he came 
back and said he thought he could induce his friend to take 
a better violin, and requested me to let him have one or 
two others, so that his friend could try them. I said 
‘Certainly,’ and let him have two, one worth $150 and one 
worth $300. He said he would be back the next day. 

‘* Several days passed and I heard nothing of him. Then 








Sl 


lookcd very 


came into the store with the boy. The latter 
much frightened and crestfallen ; his father very angry and 
very much pained. It was as he had supposed. The boy’s 
story to me had proved a lie from beginning to end. He 
had pawned the violins and spent the money he had ob- 
tained. The father was a man of small means and was un- 
able to redeem the violins, so I had to redeem them myself. 
He promised to repay me as rapidly he could, and 
But I did not want to. 
occurrence as you might 


as 
suggested that I prosecute the boy. 

‘This is not so unusual an 
imagine. The tricks and deceptions that young musicians 
of talent practice in their dealings with men who are their 
benefactors are sufficient to make one lose his faith in hu- 
man nature. It would almost seem as though the posses- 
sion of musical genius frequently carried with it a degree 
of moral obliquity which one would not expect to find in 
It is certain that many of the clever 
too, for that matter, with whom 


any but criminals. 
young men, and old men, 
we come in contact are men whom we would not associate 
with for a moment if it were not for their talents.” 


Loss OF SALES. 





whose whole course 
to method and to an 


HERE are some houses 
evinces an indifference 
energetic pursuit of business that is surprising in 
these days of active competition. We have frequent- 
ly observed such a tendency in retail piano ware- 
rooms in the slovenly and bored attitude of the sales- 
men who appear to be delighted only when they 
finally get through and dismiss a customer. 

A perennial spring fever appears to prevail in 
many piano establishments, where the men seem to 
suffer from ‘‘that tired feeling” that comes very 
near preventing them from rising from their com- 
fortable seats. There is no animation, no activity in 
the handling of people; there is no ‘‘attack,” and 
the customer is listlessly treated until or she 
finally leaves. 

In striking contrast with this is the method of am- 
bitious salesmen, who are never discouraged ; who 
cannot be prevailed upon to admit any advantage of 
argument on the part of their customer ; who will in- 
sist that no greater bargain can be secured than the 
one they are offering; who do not even despair of 
making a sale when the customer has left the estab- 
lishment. 

It seems to us that the firms who are bent upon 
doing something in the retail line should make it 
their chief object to pay attention to the methods and 
habits of their floor salesmen and observe the little 
details that always help to indicate the tendency of 
the men in charge of the retail department. 

If the retail or floor salesmen know that they are 
carefully scrutinized they will awaken from their 
torpor and do some work—for it is essentially work 
that brings about sales. No sales can be made, no 
profitable ones, without good head work and great 
activity on the floor. It must not be looked upon as 
discreditable for a salesman to push pianos about in 
order to show the sides of cases, the finish of the 
same, the grain of the wood, the texture, the natural 
figures, the finish of the back, &c. He must rather 
delight in this kind of physical work and doit alone 
if possible, and without the help of a porter or assist- 
ant. It will prove a great stimulant, it will circulate 
the blood and will furnish the mind with new and 
healthy ideas, and it willinterest the customer and 
diminish the force of his argument, which nearly 
every customer carries in store when he enters a 
wareroom. 

No good salesman will lose sales through the ability 


he 











he came in and said that his friend was still trying them, 
that he was a responsible person, and that it would be just 
as well to let him try them all and decide at his leisure. 1 | 
made no objection to that, and a week passed by. I might 
not have said anything even then had it not been that | | 
had a customer to whom I wanted to show these violins, | 
and as I had no duplicates, I wrote this young man asking 
him if he could not bring them back. I received no reply. 
I wrote again and again, and finally sent my clerk over to | 
his home in Brooklyn. The clerk came back saying that the | 
young man had been absent from home for a week, and 
that his folks supposed that he wasinthe country. Then 
I became somewhat alarmed and went over to the house 
and saw his father myself. I told him what had happened, 
and asked him whatIhad betterdo. His father was a very 
respectable man, but I could see at once, from the way he 
acted, that he was of the opinion that his son had deceived 
me. He told me that he was quite sure that the stories 
that his son had told me were manufactured, and said that 
he would set out -to find the boy. | 
‘*Several days elapsed, and finally the old ieitain) 
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of a purchaser to recover himself. By this we mean 
that a constant concentration of interest will prevent 
the customer from following his natural ratiocina- 
tion which he draws from to defeat the many sophis- 
tries that into play with a 
salesman. 
such a chance to think things over and to formulate 


must perforce come 
A good salesman will not give acustomer 


his opposition into a logical argument. But the sales- | 


man must be active, alert, quick and full of resources, 
and not phlegmatic and indifferent and tired. 


These | 


are the characteristics of the men who lose the sales. | 


The best plan to pursue in order to avoid the slough 


of indifference that frequently prevails among sales- | 


men, even in the best and largest establishments, is 
to bring them into constant consultation, even upon 
subjects that may appear trivial. As a matter of 
routine, they should be asked on each day what their 
experience of the preceding day was, and why it was 
that they could not make certain sales. This in itself 
is anexcellent plan to instil discipline, and the shrewd 
salesman will encourage it, for it brings him into 
closer contact with his firm. 

But, as we said before, salesmen must be aware 
that they are closely scrutinized and they will give 
more life and more animation to their methods. 
Many sales have been lost because of the indifference 
of the salesman. The customer frequently discovers 
this himself, and as soon as he does then the sale is 
lost. What customers need first and foremost is at- 
tention—personal attention, and if this is not be- 


stowed upon them they will not purchase. 
UR thanks are herewith tendered to the editor of 
the London ‘‘ Musical Opinion ” for an advance 
galley proof of their report on the recent destruction 


The Story & Clark Fire. 


of the Story & Clark organ factory, the news of | 


which has already been printed in these columns. 

In due time, that is, as soon as we can receive com- 
munications from London from our senior editor,who 
is at present in London, we shall be able to give a 
fuller and more comprehensive account of the occur- 
ence, together with a complete outline of the plans 
of Story & Clark for the future of their manufac- 
turing enterprises abroad. In the meantime we re- 
produce the appended account from the ‘London 
Musical Opinion” as the most complete report that 
has yet been published in America: 

A great conflagration illuminated the whole of London 
and its suburbs on the night of June 21. The fire and 
smoke were visible 10 miles distant from the scene, and it 
burned for several days after the outbreak. Starting in 
some adjoining premises, the fire spread rapidly to Messrs. 
Story & Clark's new place, and it was soon evident that no 
efforts could save the building ; 
fire it 
this being done by the aid of over 20 men. At the time of 
writing the firm’s safe had not been discovered among the 
but it is conjectured that it will shortly be found in- 
Wag- 


débris, 
tact. We have interviewed the manager, Mr. C. 
ener, who appeared to be in good spirits; he showed us the 
cablegram w 
started. 
short time, he having sprained his foot while 
The fire was a most exten- 


the fire had 


crutch for a 


the 


going over burnt out site. 
sive and complete one, not even a single keyboard having 
escaped. 

Some months since we were taken over Messrs. Story & 
Clark's premises 
five floors, upon which were stored finished instruments, 
inclusive of the parts ready to put together, to the num- 
ber of 1,000. On some 


seventy cases of organs, valued at £1,000, were delivered 


the day previous to the fire, 


at Tabernacle street. 

The telegram which we have already referred to inti- 
mated that fifty organs (and also illustrated catalogues) 
lready en route, and that 150 additional ones would 
For 
1 as well as from London. 
of 
order to cope with the unexpected demand 


were i 
present, deliveries will take place from 


We are informed that 


follow. the 
Liverpoc 
le shift is being employed at Chicago, in 


men 


a dou 


Concerning the firm’s piano factory at Berlin a double 
shift of employés is also at work there; and previous tothe 
disaster a consignment had been lying at the docks in 
London 


Mr. Clark—one of the 
He has done 


that 
intended to visit London again 


In our last issue we stated 
partners 
so, and on the day previous to the fire he inspected the 
for the first and last time. 

‘It's an ill wind that blows nobody any good,” 


he intention of the company to issue the new 


building 

However, 
and it wast 
list to the English trade in the coming autumn, but not 
previously But as all the old stock has been destroyed, 


dealers will now be enabled to see the fresh patterns 


sooner than was anticipated. 


Mr. Wagener assures us that no stoppage of business 





in fact, two days after the | 
was necessary to pull down two massive brick walls, | 


| was incorporated with immense capital back of it. 





hich he received from Chicago six hours after 
| 


This gentleman is obliged to use a | 


| for $190. 





will take place; and already a temporary warehouse has 
been taken at 53 City Road, Finsbury, near to Moorgate 


street. 


W. W. Kimball Company. 
HE Chicago “ Dispatch ” in recent issue 
speaks of the growth of Chicago as a manufacturing 
centre for pianos and organs as follows 


a 


It was only a few years ago that Chicago, in common with the rest 
of the West, had to send to the East for her pianos and organs. To- 
made pianos tothe East, but even 
Less than two decades ago 
musical trade, and the 


day she not only sends Chicago 
ships them to all parts of the world. 
Chicago was simply a supply station for the 
idea of building up a large manufacturing business in the line of 
musical instruments was by many regarded as an absolute impossi- 
bility. It was thought that the Eastern houses with the prestige 
born of age would continue to ship their wares, and that while Chi- 
cago might become the greatest of distributing points it could never 
manufacture instruments, more particularly pianos and organs, to 
compete with the Eastern manufacturers. 

That this was a mistaken idea has been fully demonstrated within 
the past dozen years, and if there’s one thing a Chicagoan likes bet- 
ter than another it is to see Chicago get tothe front. Therefore it is 
with characteristic pride that he will learn, probably never before 
having heard it, that Chicago is to-day the most important musical 
instrument manufacturing centre in the Union> 

The largest manufacturing plant of the kind inthe country is located 
at the intersection of Twenty-sixth and Rock well streets, and is owned 
and operated by the W. W. Kimball Company. The factory warerooms 
contain between 1( and llacres of floor space. At present the daily 
output is 20 pianos and twice as many organs, not to mention stools 
and scarfs, which are turned out in large quantities. Like many 
other large concerns this has grown from a very small beginning. In 
1857 W. W. Kimball, the founder of this business, located in Chicago 
as a dealer in pianos and organs. It occurred to Mr. Kimball that 
there was no good and valid reason why as gooda piano could not be 
made in Chicago as in New York or Boston, and he determined to 
experiment. The beginning was very modest indeed, but the busi- 
ness grew at such a rate that in 1882 the W. W. Kimball Company 
The smal! factory 
was enlarged and additions have since been made from time to time, 
as the growth of the business has rendered necessary, until the plant 
is now the largest and most complete in the United States, and prob- 
ably in the world, and the instruments turned out have won a place 
n the estimation of all the great artist musicians of all countries. 


A Kimball concert grand piano was played at the Sara- 


| toga meeting of the M. T. N. A. Emil Liebling was the 
| performer, and he certainly showed the instrument up in a 


very favorable light. Mr. Liebling played a program diver- 
sified in every way. In playing this program he used all 
kinds and grades of touch ; and the piano responded to his 
will admirably, It certainly is an instrument for a maker 


to be proud of. 


An Estey Charity. 


GOOD story is told of the manner in which 
A the new Gospel car ‘‘Good Tidings,” was fitted out 
with the new Estey organ which now occupies a prominent 
place among the furnishings. Uncle Boston Smith, under 
whose management the car was erected, was mourning the 
expense which would have to be incurred in getting anew 
organ, in the presence of Rev. W. H. Geistweit, while the 
car was being built. 

This gentleman told Uncle Boston he could say that Mr. 
Geistweit would furnish the organ. This of course was a 
great relief and the cause of a great deal of rejoicing. 
That evening Mr. Gestweit sat down and wrote to a mem- 
ber of the firm of Estey & Co., telling them to write to the 
Barney Smith Company, of Akron, who were building the 
car, ascertain what wood the car was being finished in and 
construct an organ with acase which would matchit. The 
letter concluded with the admonition, ‘‘ And don’t you let 
any other firm get ahead of you.” 

Estey & Co. saw the point, and the result was that the 
beautiful organ which is one of the best of the firm’s manu- 


| facture, was placed in the car with a receipted bill for the 
It was a large building, consisting of 


same, and whenever the car is visited the firm who did the 
kind deed get repaid tenfold in advertising.—Minneapolis 
** Journal.” 


A Forced Sale. 


HE piano store fixtures of W. Burdett Hall 


and J. Fremont Lewis, at No, 309 Montgomery 
street, whose place of business was closed on a judgment 
execution a week ago, were sold by Deputy Sheriff P. F. 
Cahill June 28. The purchaser was the plaintiff in the 
action, Mrs. Julia E. Hall, and she bid the property in 
Her for $633.84. — Syracuse 


‘* Standard.” 


execution was 


Sues to Dissolve Partnership. 
DOLPH BREUN has sued G. O. Heine to 
dissolve a partnership between them in the sale of 
pianos and other musical instruments, at 40 O'Farrell street, 
San Francisco, also for an acccunting and the appointment 
Complaint is made that Heine has assumed 
refused to allow his 


of a receiver. 
exclusive control of the business and 
partner to see the firm bcoks. 


—Profs. Fred Barry and Joseph Zumtobel .have opened a store 
on Lower San Luis avenue, Crede, Col., for the sale of music and 


musical instruments. They will also give musical instruction. 
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Off for Europe. 
R. STEPHEN E. KRAMER, the winner of 
the Bradbury piano contest for the most popular 
teacher in Washington, D. C., came to New York Friday, 
June 29, met Mr. Freeborn G. Smith, Sr., and sailed for Eu- 
rope on the day following in company with Mrs. Freeborn 
G. Smith, Sr., and daughter. Mr. Freeborn G. Smith, 
Jr., will sail later for Europe, accompanied by Colonel 
Bacon of the Webster Piano Company. Following is the 
letter received by Mr. Freeborn G. Smith, Sr., from Mr. 
Kramer, when that gentleman learned of his winning the 
European trip. 
435 NEW YORK AVENUE, S. E., } 
WASHINGTON, D. C 
JUNE 25, 1894. 3} 
Mr. Freeborn G. Smith 

DEAR SIk—Il wish to express my gratitude to you for the generous 
gift which was offered by you through your local representative, Mr. 
N. P. Van Wickle, to the teachers of Washington, D. C., and which I 
have been fortunate enough to win. 

The teachers of Washington as a class appreciate your generosity, 
and the feeling of satisfaction at the courteous, fair and impartial 
treatment we have received at the hands of your house through your 
local representatives is unanimous. 

Personally from the already generous plans that have been made 
for me | feel that lam indeed happy in having been placed in the 
hands of such kind and thoughtful friends, for I cannot but feel that 
in you and your house I have a friend. 

1 look forward to meeting you as one of the best features of the 
trip, for although you are personally unknown to me I have often 
heard my late grandsire, Samuel Kramer, speak of you in terms of 
affection, and were he with us to-day how happy he would be in the 
thought that the generous gift of his friend had fallen to the lot of 
one of his house. 

I shall always remain, sir, 
[Signed] 


Gratefully yours, 
STEPHEN E, KRAMER. 


John Ruhiman Enjoined. 
ILLIAM H. SMITH, of Cooper street, this 


city, through his counsel, G. D. W. Vroom, ob- 
tained an injunction from the Court of Chancery against 
John S, Ruhlman, the music dealer. The bill of complaint 
sets forth that prior to June 1, 1891, the complainant had 
advanced various loans, secured by leases on pianos and 
organs sold, and that on May 29, 1891, the total sum owing 
was $9,300. It was then agreed that on such instruments 
as had been sold Ruhlman was to collect the sums due and 
turn them over to Smith, receiving 10 per cent. for his work. 
Other arrangements were also made for carrying on the 
small ends of the business, all with a view to reimbursing 
Smith as soonas possible. Ruhiman carried out this agree- 
ment for a short time, but lately has turned over no 
money. 

Ruhlman, about September, 1892, secured certain leases 
which Smith held against his (Ruhlman’s) stock, promising 
to secure him better by means of a bill of sale ; that he did 
furnish him a bill of sale about November 20, 1893, but that 
it included only a portion of the leases, some thirty of them 
being missing. Ruhlman subsequently refused to return 
the missing leases or to offer any explanation. The com- 
plainant charges Ruhlman with failing to keep an exact ac- 
count of his collections, &c., as had been agreed on, and 
with selling the entire stock of small goods and converting 
the proceeds to his ownuse. The complainant charges 
that several thousand dollars remain due on outstanding 
leases, and that Ruhlman still continues to collect sums of 
money on them from timeto time. The bill then asks that 
Ruhlman may be interrogated on all these matters, and 
give a true accounting, and that a receiver may be appointed 
if necessary, and that Ruhlman be restrained from transfer- 
ring any of the leases or making any collections thereon. 
An injunction to that effect has been granted and served on 
Ruhlman.—Trenton ‘' Advertiser.” 


—Geo. B. Shearer, of Oneonta, N. Y., held an ‘‘opening "’ at his 
Temple of Music last Saturday. 
SHEET MUSIC and book man of fifteen years’ experience with 
one of the largest houses inthe country desires position Sep- 
tember 1. A practical stock-keeper, a retail salesman of large ex- 
perience, anadept at cataloguing, a general all-around man of energy 
and ability, with best of references. Address ‘“‘ American,” care 
THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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T he 
buyers that it offers more in 
musical value and artistic re- 
Piano 


first glance convinces 


sults than any before 
the trade. 
Unquestionable durability. 
Very tempting prices 
offered for this and other styles. 


The Claflin Piano Co. 


617-523 West 46th St., 
New York. 
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CHICAGO OFFICE OF THE MUsICAL COURIER, + 
CHICAGO, July 6, 1894. { 


Oe cutneeien tian ait the experience which 

most people have had in endeavoring to get an article 
of real value for less than its actual worth, the probabilities 
are that they will still continue to try todo so. The fools 
are not all dead yet, and they are not likely to die this 
year ; in fact one would suppose from the present condition 
of labor that there are just a few more than usual living at 
the present time. 


The Cash Buyers’ Union, whose advertisements have | 


been brought to the notice of the writer, said in response 
to an inquiry in relation to their pianos and organs that 
they had none on hand but shipped goods as they were 
ordered directly from the different factories. Although one 
might suppose from reading their circulars that they are 
manufacturers, they did not so claim in an interview, but as- 
serted that their cheaper grade pianos were made in New 
York city, and that their higher grade pianos were made in 
In response to a suggestion on our part that it 
‘ sell a pig in a poke” that 


Chicago. 
was rather strange they could ‘ 
way, they replied, ‘‘ Well, we do sell them,” which we do 
not doubt is the case. 

One could probably take a trip to Europe from the profit 
on what they style their high grade piano, that is if it 
could be sold for what they give as the regular retail 
list price, $700, and part of the expenses of the same trip 
could probably be made very nicely out of what they claim 
to be their ‘‘ special wholesale price, if all the cash is sent 
with the order,” but we think there no use in 
dwelling on this Cash Buyers’ Union It 
neither better nor worse than lots of other concerns who 
are virtually doing the same thing. All the instruments 
are stenciled goods, which necessarily makes them cheap 
goods, for the reason that no concern which is making 
good, reliable instruments would consent to have them sold 
in this way, and much less would they consent to have 
some other name placed uponthem. It is not likely that 
this method of doing business can be stopped. People 
will continue to be victimized by enterprising (?) concerns 
like the one we mention; but if they would take the opin- 
ion of THe Musicat Courter on the question, we will 
simply say to them that they can undoubtedly buy of their 
regular dealer better instruments for less money than those 
offered them by such concerns as we have mentioned. 

The Fourth Over, but the Strikes Are Not. 

Fourth of July is passed and gone. From early dawn 
until late at night the usual noise and bluster was indulged 
The number of accidents were about the same as here- 
tofore. We think there was a more general closing of the 
stores than ever before. The effect on the music trade of 
this city was again felt by those who were virtually com- 


is 


$275 ; 


business. is 


in. 


pelled to lose two days out of the week, as happened once | 


before this season. However, in the present condition of 
trade it may not prove detrimental, for the reason that 
four days in the week is quite sufficient at the present time 
to enable the different houses to supply the demands of 
customers. If other centres of trade in this country are 
suffering in like manner to the city of Chicago from the 
labor difficulties the loss to the merchants and dealers is 
incomputable. There is no pretense whatever made to 
ship goods. Orders are said to be plentiful, but the tie-ups 
on the railroads are a bar toprogress. What these general 
strikes have to do with the original cause of the whole 
trouble is hard to realize. The greatest anxiety is caused 
by not knowing just when the trouble is going to cease. 
Sensations. 

The trade has had its fill of sensations, the same as the 

other industries, during this week. The strikes have been 


the main thing to occupy their attention ; the Fourth was | 


the second cause, and the burning of the World’s Fair 
buildings was the third. There have been so many causes 


| does his wholesale business. 


to unsettle business that the present trouble, as serious as | 


it is, does not really alarm the manufacturers and dealers 
as much as it otherwise would. One might say they have 
doing what they can, and waiting for the good times which 
they hope are coming. 

A Good Looking Rascal. 

A young, good looking and well dressed man about 
22 years of age has been going around among music houses 
trying to take them in with forged or bogus checks. 

He tried his little game on the Shoninger Company by 


begun to get accustomed to the situation and are simply | 
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| endeavoring to rent a piano. 
| month’s rent he tendered a check for $18, and requested 
| cash for the surplus. 
and referred to a gentleman of the name of E. L. Johnson, 

a well-known realestate man with an office in the Chamber 

of Commerce, as his uncle and the signer of the check; but 
| this gentleman on being inquired of denied all knowledge 
of any such person as V. Johnson, nor did he have a nephew 
| of that description, nor had he sighed any check for $18. 

Mr. Wm. Lewis was not so fortunate. The young man 
named Johnson was a little too persuasive and succeeded 
in obtaining a guitar and $4.50 in change. 

We should not like to say: Look out for people named John- 
son, but at any rate look out for this young and good looking 
fellow ; he may call himself Smith or Jones next time, and 
if he should happen to want a check cashed or has an uncle 
or an aunt or a cousin anywhere in the neighborhood bet- 
ter apply to the said relative before trusting him with cash 
or goods. 

Music Teachers’ Meeting. 

Mr. Emil Liebling, the distinguished Chicago pianist, appeared in 
recital Wednesday afternoon before the Music Teachers’ National 
Association st Saratoga 

Special advices received state that the program was admirably car- 
ried out and created the greatest enthusiasm. 


The Kimball concert grand piano was selected for use at the asso- 


ciation meeting, and the following is a telegram received by the 
manufacturers: 
** SARATOGA, N. Y., July 4, 1804. 
“W. W. Kimball Company, Chicago, Jil. 
‘Piano arrived in perfect condition and was used without retun- 
LIEBLING.”’ 
“ Herald.”’ 


ing. It was a decided success ai 

The foregoing is a clipping from yesterday's ‘‘ Herald” 
of this city. Itis avery subtle way of advertising, and it 
is of course the absolute truth ; but it carries the impres- 
sion, without asserting the fact, that the Kimball piano 
was the only instrument used at the Saratoga meeting. 

This is all right. The company have a right to do their 
advertising their own way so long as they don’t interfere 
with other people’s rights, and it does not appear to be nec- 
essary for them to mention that any other pianos are used, 
especially when they are paying so much a word for the 
announcement. 

There is one thing that can be said about the Kimball 
concert grand piano, and that is, it is a great deal better 
than some of the older makes of instruments, and that it is 
entirely worthy of being used in concert work is a foregone 
conclusion, or it would never be used by some of the bright 
musicians who do use it. There is literally no competition 
for this instrument from the West, and the rivalry which it 
has to encounter by its Eastern competitors does not seem 
to have much effect in preventing it from being used when- 
ever and wherever the company desires to have it played. 


Columbian Organ for Ann Arbor. 

The board of directors of the University Musical Society 
| has contracted with the Farrand & Votey Company for the 
| Columbian organ that was exhibited at the World's Fair. 

The organ will be paid for by subscription, a large part of 
the $15,000 necessary to purchase it having been already 
| promised. It will be presented to the University and | 
placed in University Hall. The organ is in the city of 
| Ann Arbor, and when set up a dedicatory concert will be 
| given. 


Fond of a Joke. 


Mr. Charles Knorr, familiarly known as Charlie Knorr, | 
the well-known tenor singer of this city, tells a good story 
| on himself. It isan old one, but we never remember to 
| have seen itin print. Some years ago before his reputa- 
| tion was made, he was asked by some party if he sang 
readily at sight. His reply was that he thought he could, 
and if they would give him some music he would makea 
trial of his ability. Very much to the surprise of the on- 
lookers he turned the music upside down, and began to 
| sing from the notes. Naturally the listeners thought he 
knew the music and was not singing prima vista, but the 
plain explanation of it is that he was formerly a compositor 
and was so familiar with correcting the proofs that the mu- | 
sic was as clear to him upside down as right side up. | 
| 


Will Vacate. 

Mr. Edgar C. Smith, the head salesman for the W. W. | 
Kimball Company in this city, is a very busy man. Thisis 
not caused at the present time by an immense rush of busi- 
ness, but simply from the fact that Mr. Smith has succeeded 
in building up a large clientage among the more unimpor- 
tant riembers of the teaching community. In other words 
he does his business on the same plan as a wholesale dealer 
He gets a large number of 
agents to work for him, from which he gets more or less 
business every day. 

Mr. Smith will take advantage of what may be termed 
the present cessation of business to make a hunting and 
fishing excursion, and will be accompanied by several 
friends. The intention of the party is to stay as long as 
they choose, which means probably a month's outing. 


They All Praise the Codulon. 


OTTAWA, IIL, June 28, 1894. 





Mr. Emil Couton : 
Allow us as members of the Illinois Music Teachers’ 
Convention and as individuals to offer our thanks to you 


In payment of the first 


He gave his name as V. Johnson, 


| their factories, which includes the Kimball, the Conover, 
| the Bush & Gerts, and perhaps some others. 
| know that this is directly the result of the Pullman and 
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for the many courtesies extended to us by yourself and Mr. 
Tony Simon during our stay in your city, and to further 
express the agreeable surprise we have experienced in find- 
ing so fine an instrument as the Coulon piano manufactured 
in Ottawa. Weare much pleased with the workmanship, 
action, full sustaining tone and melody of the new candidate 







for a place in the ranks of music. 
Mrs. GertRUDE HoGaAn Murpou 





sH, 





Netrig Durno, 





Vicror GARWOOD, 
KARLETON HACKETT, 
Joun J. Hartsrapr, 
WALTER Spry, 

. CuHas. Witpur MacDonaip, 
Eart R. Drake, 
GRANT WEBER, 
J. H. Kowatsx1. 



























































Mr. Seeboeck’s Surprise. 
OTTAWA, ILL, June 29, 1804 
Mr. Emil Coulton: 

Dear Six: I must truly thank you for sending me the 
upright Coulon for my concert to-night. It is really a very 
fine instrument, with excellent action anda very resonant, 
full tone. ; 

It was one of the most agreeable surprises to me to have 
Very sincerely yours, 

W. C. E. Srrsorck. 

—‘' Ottawa Daily Journal.” 


such a piano to play upon. 


LATER. 


The Situation To-day. 
CHICAGO, July 7, 1894. 

The only question of interest to anyone, including the 
members of the Chicago music trade, to-day is the violence 
of, and outrages on the part of the strikers. There is 
hardly a thought of business, and if there were ever so 
many orders there could be no thought of filling them be- 
cause the railroads are almost without exception refusing 
to accept freight, and even when not actually refusing are 
taking it subject to any delay which may occur. 

Police bodies and even of militia have 
found themselves unable to cope with the insane mob. 
The daily press are full of accounts of stoning of trains, of 


bodies so far 


burning of cars and other railroad property, of blocking 
tracks, until it would almost seem that another rebellion 
had begun that will require all the strength of the State 
and Federal Governments to quell. 

The city proper so far has not suffered except indirectly, 
but there are enough tramps and bums in the downtown 
districts to make those heavily interested wear most 
anxious faces. 

So far the destruction to property has been confined to 
railroads, but even now there is sufficient damage done to 
warrant the assertion that heavy bills for indemnity will 
be brought against the city. 

It is asserted on good authority that two fellows were 
arrested a night or so ago who were engaged in preparing 
a building just in the rear of the W. W. Kimball Company's 
store for a conflagration. They were said to have large 
cans of oil in their possession with which they were saturat- 
ing all the visible woodwork of the building preparatory to 
igniting it. 

So far the mails have not been greatly interfered with, 
though a few have been behind time. 

State troops have been ordered out by the Governor. 
United States regulars are already here, and a body of the 
latter have their tents raised on the lake front park ex- 
tending from Congress street south. 

Many of our largest manufacturing concerns have closed 


We do not 




















SCHUBERT PIANOS 


OLD WAY. 


NEW WAY. 


WITH 
TRIPLE BEARING BRIDGE 
PATENTED SEPTEMBER 26, 1893, 


Mr. Peter Duffy, 


PRESIDENT 


SCHUBERT PIANO CO. 
PRODUCES A 
FULLER, CLEARER, 
More Pleasing Tone. 


PIANO CO., 


535 to 541 East 134th Street, 


NEW YORK. 
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which may more particularly 
s strikes 


ht discussion of the situ 


o this slig 


re directly responsible 


ing how powerless | 
] the strike 

hat the Governor of this 

of the city of Ch 

President for 

roops in quellins 


on ot property 


a fair piano, which could be disposed 
It seemed 


that 


rather singular und 


to think anybody should be 


a new enterprise. We simply speak 


» show that there is not an entire loss of 


that a well grounded hope fora change for 
in the 


| prevails minds of the people 


Mr. Shindler Returns. 


who has just returned from a com- 


state ot 


lfred Shindler, 


paratively short trip through the lowa, reports a 


very hopeful feeling among the dealers 


He also says that 
they are short of stock and are all ordering goods. While 


absent he made several new agencies for the Hardman 


piano, sold a score or more instruments, and found awaiting 
him on his return to the city mail containing orders for ad- 


ditional instruments 


Mr. Shindler 


ing some business 


never goes on a trip without succeeding in 
He 


conservative 


is an enterprising man 


to do 


young 
sufficiently business on a sound 
Mr 


ill embrace the State of 


and 
basis Shindler will soon start out on another trip, 
which w Wisconsi 


Farquhar Is Caught. 
HE Pittsburg Bureau of Police was notified 
Adrian, Mich., of D. R. 


He is charged with larceny and embezzlement 


yesterday of the arrest in 
Far 
by H. S 
Greensburg, Pa 
Ackerman. Detective Sol Coulson has been on Farquhar’s 
track for some time, and it was through his efforts that he 


located. He left for Michigan yesterday evening to 


quoar 


Ackerman, a dealer in musical instruments, of 


Farquhar was formerly an agent for 


was 
bring the prisoner back, 

The charge of larceny is based on the taking of three 
organs, which Farquhar sold and kept the proceeds, while 
the embezzlement charge is that Farquhar collected a large 
sum of money, in the neighborhood of $1,000, and failed to 
make a return of it to his employer. 

After 


Farquhar 


the discovery of the alleged criminal doings of 
the case was placed in the hands of the Pitts- 
hy ao fT li > ate. 7 ‘nn 
yurg police Detective Coulson 
That 
some information from a female friend of Farqnahar, got 


and given in charge of 


was about three weeks ago. Coulson, by getting 


atrace of his movements and finally located him in De- 
The police officials there were notified, and they 
Yesterday afternoon the Pitts- 


troit. 
went to work on the case. 
burg police officials were notified by the Detroit officials 
that they had the man under surveillance, and his arrest 
might be expected shortly. Shortly after that message 
was received one came from Adrian saying that Farquahar 


was under arrest. Adrian is ashort distance from Detroit. 


Arrangements were made for the necessary requisition 
papers, and Detective Coulson will get them when he gets 
to Detroit. It may be that there will be quite a fight over 
turning the prisoner over to Coulson.—Pittsburg ‘‘ Dis- 


patch.” 
EUROPEAN EDITION 


OF 


The Musical Courier. 


> 


HE one European Edition of THE MUSICAL 
T COURIER to be published as a London paper will 
be incorporated in one of our special September num- 
bers and distributed in that manner all over the 
United States BESIDES the distribution it will receive 
as a London paper. Hence advertising in it will 
cover substantially the whole Globe. It will reach 
the readers in all: parts of the various continents in 
time for the fall trade. 


Keller’s “ Temple of Music.” 


M. H. KELLER, ef Easton, Pa., has just 
W completed a new three story addition to his Tem- 
ple of Music at that place. He established his business in 
1875 in a store 25x50, where the present building now 
stands, keeping musical instruments in connection with his 
stationery business, which has since been discontinued. 
Five years ago the demand for more space necessitated the 
erection of a larger building, which gave him a depth of 130 
feet, and at that time he thought he had provided ample 
space for the requirements of his business, but a year ago 
it was found necessary to add still more space, and he de- 
cided to erect a three story building, 27x40 feet, making 
the main floor of the wareroom 170x27 feet, in which is 
displayed a full stock of pianos, organs, music and small 
goods. The addition also contains instruction rooms, re- 
pair shops and a basement for storage purposes. 

The building is furnished throughout with gas and elec- 
tric fixtures, steam heat and call bells. A large freight 
elevator facilitates the handling of goods, and the store is 
admirably fitted for the large business Mr. Keller conducts. 
He has an average of 125 pianos and organs constantly on 
hand. They include Steinway, Kranich & Bach, Hallet & 
Davis, Estey, J. & C. Fischer, Stultz & Bauer, Marshall & 
Wendall and Lester pianos, and Estey, Wilcox & White 
and Weaver organs. 

In addition to the buildings already mentioned Mr. Kel- 
ler has a warehouse for storage purposes on the rear of an 
adjoining lot, making the total number of square feet now 
used to display his goods 14,215. 


Bad Piano Man. 
T. CARTER, a piano agent who has been 
A. making Beeville, Tex., his headquarters for nearly 
a year, has been arrested and jailed under a charge of 
embezzlement filed by C. E. Delno, of Austin. He is 
charged with being some $700 short. 








joyd, of Zanesville, Ohio, and Fred. Christman, of Wa- 
have opened a music store at the latter place 


-Jas. W 


bash, Ind., 


Chinese Musical Instruments. 
HE Chinese wind instruments are fewer in 
number than those of percussion, says Cassell’s 
History of Music. The oldest of these, the Hiuen, is in the 
shape of anegg. It is made of earthenware, open on one 
side, with five ventages, which give the five tones of the 
oldest Chinese scale. 

Speaking relatively, the most elaborate of Chinese wind 
instruments is the Cheng. It is the most pleasing of their 
instruments and serves as a standard totune other instru- 
ments. It has for its basis a hollowed out pumpkin, which 
serves the purpose of a wind receptacle, in which are 
12 to 24 bamboo reeds, placed closely together in a circle 
The performer blows into the curved cylinder, opening and 
closing the ventages with his fingers. Among their instru- 
ments of the flute type mention should be made of the Yo, 
which is played from the top like a clarinet ; and the T'sche, 
played like the modern flute. They also possess the pan 
Their martial instruments include vari- 
Their 
orchestra is but sparsely recruited with stringed instru- 
ments of their own invention, for the mandolins and guitars 
which they use are more probably of Persian or Hindoo 
than of Chinese origin. 

The only Chinese stringed instruments are the Kin and 
the Che, the former, a very primitive guitar of pear shape, 
usually strung with four strings and having inside it some 
metallic bells, which make a clanging accompaniment to 
the sound of its strings, while the Che, literally translated 
‘‘the wonderful,” is a table psaltery, 9 feet in length, con- 
30th are evidently of great antiquity, 


pipes, called Siao. 
ous trumpets with funnel or knob shaped bells. 


taining 25 strings. 
and are said to have been invented by Fo-Hi ; but, mu- 
sically, the Che is the most important. 


Notice. 
Copy of advertisements to appear in the 
European edition of Tue Musica Courier, par- 
ticulars about which are given in another col- 
umn, should this office at the earliest 
possible date, in order to insure proper classi- 


reach 


fication and position. 








—Mr. Lucien Wulsen, of D. H. Baldwin & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 
sailed for London on board the steamer Chester last Saturday. 

Mr. Ferdinand Meyer, manager of the New York retail business 
of Chickering & Sons, is enjoying the hot weather this week serving 
his city in the capacity of juryman. 

Mr. T. Stoll, who has been connected with the retail warerooms in 
Chicago of Hardman, Peck & Co., has taken a position with the 
Automaton Piano Company, 1199 Broadway, this city. 

—Mr. R. S. Howard, of J. & C. Fischer, arrived in New York Sun- 
day, having left Chicago last Wednesday. He was obliged to come 
by boat from Detroit to Buffalo on account of the strike. 

The W. W. Kimball Company has opened a new store at St. Jo- 
seph, Mo., with W. B. Brinkerhoff as manager. This is merely a 
change of quarters, as there has been a branch at that place for some 
time past. The new store is on Edmond street, between Seventh and 
Eighth streets 





“Eclipse Music Stand Leaf Turner.” 
4) The only practical Leaf Turner for 
turning sheet music while playing 
Easily placed upon Pianos or 
Organs An absolute necessity 
for musicians. Send for circulars 
Saree annnae Patent applied for.) 
a a eres) 
— Price, $2.50. 
hs. MUSIC LEAF TURNER CO., 
5 Dey St. & 187 Broapway, 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Dealers wanted in all 
territory not now 
taken. 


+PIA 


MADE BY AND SOLD TO THE TRADE ONLY 


GEO. P. BEN 


i AUN 


—_—— 








Catalogue Free. 


Ask for it at once. 


BY 


323 to 333 SO. CANAL STREET, 


CHICAGO. . . 




















THE MUSIOAL COURIER. 














-—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET, 
636 and 636 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 464, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET, 


-. NEW YoRB. .« . 


G. W. SEAVERNS, SON & GO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand 8 Upright Piano Actions 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 











WESSELL, Niexet ¢Gross 











FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 


==" PIANOS 


ences wovernrte no’ G0,000 MADE every msrnvuen 


TONES SEAGSEASLS. AND IN USE. ORAL CARRANTES 
WLUSTHATEO CATAL CATALOOUE. Venee: 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


116 Boyiston St., Boston. 92 Fifth Ave., New York. 
218 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


my Boards, Wrest Planks, 


—_—_—- evo, pci bhi 


S". HEPBURN ck CoO., 
ROOM 79, BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 
Factories and Mills - - Stratford and Oregon, Fulton Co., N. Y. 











HALLET & DAVIS GOS PIANOS. 


1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia ; 
Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.: 


179 Tremont Street, Boston: 88 Fifth Avenue, New York ; 


Wabash Avenue, Chicago: 


WAREROUOMS : 
ball Hall, 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


Indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Sare, 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens. Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters. 


811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Kim- 


512 Austin Avenue, Waco. Tex. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





W ae Vins 7 


Cave: Co ae oo 


OZ =e 


Bee. 








AUCUST POLLMANN, 
meee ak Musical Instruments 









Brass Band 
Instruments, String 
Band Instruments, Ac- 
cordions, Harmonicas, Strings, 
&c. The Celebrated Pollmann Banjos, 

Guitars, Mandolins and Violins. The elegant 

new patentcd Mandolin Banjo, as per cut. The most 
beautiful finish, sweetest tone and easiest string instrument 
to learn to play on yet manufactured. Patented May 3, 1887. 


10 & 72 Franklin $t., ‘ss.ct.s5 New York City. 





[ie ee Oe Oe 
AWED& ENGRAVED PANELS 
| — ee aa ee. ee ee ee Oe @ ee es ee 


164 WEST 2718 ST..NY 


FRANCIS 


1 ¢ 2 2 








RICHARDSON 
HIGHEST GRADE OF WORK. e 

maps Piano Case Co., 
REASONABLE PRICES: LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS, 
BABY, PARLOR AND CONCERT GRAND PIANO CASES A SPECIALTY. 





LEINS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factory and Warerooms, - - 542 WEST FORTIETH STREET. 





‘ ~ 
a 
Bs RAG \URC) >) 


NEW YORK. 


LYON, POTTER & O0O., Western Agents, 
174 and 176 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
SHERMAN, CLAY & CO. Pacific Coast 


POLLMAN BROS. & 08., Southwestern Agta. 
M. STEINEBT & SONS CO., "Now England gents 
NRW HAVEN, CONN. § 





1] 

te ante i 
PINE PIANO 
4 EDIUM ey 











High Top Organs. 
Chapel Organs. 
Piano Cased Organs. 






HIGH GRADE INSTRUMENTS ONLY. 


THE EDNA PIANO AND ORGAN 60., 


MONROEVILLE, OHIO. 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Office: 114 Fifth Avenue, Room 59, New York City. 
Factories; St. Johnaville, N. Y., on N. ¥. C. RR; Chieage Heights on East Ill. RR 
A, P. ROTH, formerly with A. Dolge. ENGELHARDT, 


Formerly s’ Action Department 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
“KOOLIOHAL 404 MOM Wdd¥ 











FRED. 
Foreman of Steinway & Son 
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BAUER PIANO 


STRICTLY HIGHEST GRADE. 


Dealers in want of a leader will do well to examine these instruments. Catalogue 


application. Correspondence invited. 


JULIUS. BAUER & CO.,, 
' Chicago. 


Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Avenue, 
Factory: 500, 502, 504 & 506 Clybourn Avenue, 


CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS. 








BUILDING. 


Over 100,000 square feet. 150 Windows facing 
the street. 


Largest and Finest Musical Establishment 
in the World. 
CORNER OF 
Waesash Avenue ano Avams Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Although Lyon & Healy came to Wabash 
Avenue at the eleventh hour, they secured the 
finest corner. * * * * There is no other build- 
ing upon Wabash Avenue within a half dozen 
blocks that can show such a large window 
frontage. * * * * * In making this move the 
firm will be in a far better position to handle its 
trade than it is in its present location. 
Chicago Evening Journal. 








“ The 
Highest 
Type.” 











The RUSSELL PIANO (0., 


Succeeding STARCK & STRACK PIANO CO., 


171 & 173 SOUTH CANAL STREET, 
CHICAGO, 


ILL. 





NEWMAN BROS.’ ORGANS, 


COR. W. CHICAGO AVE. AND DIX 8T., CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ in 
the market 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 
and examine these organs. 


-! ) JACK HAYNES, 20 EAST 17th 8T., NEW YORE. 


mOmON PANG (0), | SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANO FORTES, UPRIGHT * PIANOS. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY? | GS 


| FACTORY 
COR. SUPERIOR and ERIE STS., OTTAWA, ILL 471 Clybourn Ave., 
E. COULON, Pres. and Manager. 


OBRICAGO. 
AGENTS WANTED.————= 


ADAM SCHAAF, 
Manufacturer of Pianos. 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe St., 

















OFFICE AND SALESROOM : ' 


| 


276 West Madison Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


HAMILTON 


ORGAN CO., 


Ohicago, wv. Ss. A. | 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


REED ORGANS 


Of High Grade and Standard Quality 
FACTORY AND OFFICE: 
86, 87 AND 89 HENRY STREET, 
Near Canal and Fourteenth Sts. 





126-130 N.Union St, Chicago, I. 


MANUFACTURERS. 


BuUSH:GERTS 


PIANOS — 


AGO 





CHi¢ 





HIGH GRADE UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO CO. 


Plano Manufacturers, 


160, 162 & 164 W. Van Buren St. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





eae ORGAN 


Were awarded, at the World's Fair, 
4 MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS FOR 
17 NTS OF SUPERIOR EXCELLENCE. 
20 MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS WERE TAKEN 
by makers of the raw materials used by me in 
constructing the “Crowns.” 
32 STATE AND POREIGN BUILDINGS, 
on the Fair Grounds, chose the /*Crown”, from 
among a hundred other makes, for their 71 parlors 
or reception rooms 
371 WORLD'S FAIR. OFFICIALS COMMEND 
THEM, most strongly, in autograph Ictters 
which I reproduce in an III d Souvenir Cat- 
alogue telling the whole story; sent free; ask for it. 
GEORGE P. BENT, [anufacturer, 
323 to 333 So. Canal St., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


B. ZSCHERPE & CO., 


248 to 261 N. Wells Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS. 


THE THOMPSON MUSIC CO. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 
Jobbers of Musical Goods 


AND WESTERN AGENTS FOR 


Sohmer Pianos, Mathushek Pianos, 
261 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 














A. H. Andrews & Co. 


215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Manufacturers Andrew's Metal Piano Chairs. 
Attractive, light, comfortable and 
indestructible. 
Steel twisted together. Finished in 
Antiques Copper, Nickel, Brass, Silver 
or Gold, highly polished. 


This Chair is Duet Chair. 


Typewriter. 
convertible in 
to a Duet Chair, 


Automatic movement. 5 


Any child can raise the Adjustable 
back, which drops into ma 
place, making luxurious Chair. 
chair shown on the left. _ Supports the 
back where it 
needed. 


Piano and 


Cheapest Chairs made, t 
Send for Catalogue. is 





THE CELEBRATED 


STEGER 


PIANOS, 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 


STEGHR ck OoO., 
FACTORIES AT COLUMBIA HEIGHTS. 
Office and Warerooms: 

Cor. Jackson Street and Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

All mail should be sent to the office. 

Send for Catalogue, 





OTTO A. OLSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANO STOOLS and SCARFS, 


Carroll Avenue and Union Park Place, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 






















_ PEE MUSICAL ‘COURIER. 


MACHER S(pLEMMERY 


Wp Piano and Organ 32 7005" 


bie New Catalogue Now Orga! for Distribution. 




















BOWERY, 
Desens 
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NEW YORK: NEWARK, N. J.: | WASHINCTON, D. C.: CHICACO, ILL.: KANSAS CITY, MO.: 
95 FIFTH AVENUE, | 817 BROAD STREET. | 1225 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. | 257 WABASH AVENUE. | 1000 WALNUT STREET. 


Address ail Communications to Principal Offices, 774 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


«$GOOD AGENTS WANTED IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. 





| 
| 
| 
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LAKESIDE: 


i i GN 





NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 
RAILROAD. 
9 sur ONE GRADE AND THAT THE HIGHEST’ 
—- MANUFACTURERS OF —— THE 
Upright Cabinet Grand Pianos and e . BLASI U S 
FACTORIES AND OFFICES: WASHINGTON, N. J. 
H.R. KNOPF, 
Maker, Ce 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN INCORPORATED. 
Violas and ’Cellos. 
French, German and WOODBURY, N. J. 


NC 131 to 4i7 BROADWAY, 
~ Cambridgeport Mass. 
ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS. | 
Church, School, Lodge and Parlor Organs. | 
Bow and Violin 
Cremona Violins, | Capital: One Million Dollars. 








MANUFACTURED 


TRYBER& SWEETLAND 

246,248 R250 W.LAKEST 
: CHICAGO 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


The ©. 8. STONE 


Piano Cases 
ARH THHEH BEST. 
EBRVING, MASS. 


Elegant Cases, Bows and 
Strings. Artistic Repair- 
ing a Specialty, 











117 FOURTH AVENUE, 
Near zath Street, 


NEW YORK. 























MUNICH ZITHERS. 


Acknowledged as of most 
excellent manufacture. 

(Premiums: Paris, 1867; 
Wittenberg, 1869; Niirn- 


berg, 1882, &c.) Easy 
response; large tone; 
solid construction. Only 


best seasoned material 
used. 

LECHNER SOHN, 
ESTABLISHED 1865. 

MUNICH, GERMANY. 





F. X. 





Eisenmannstr, 2. 


(DAAC L COLE & SON 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 








| ‘VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 
425 and 427 Bast Bighth St., Bast Rive, 
NEW YORK. 


KURTZMANN 
PIANOS, 


6 KURTZMANN & C0., 
MANUFACTURERS, 
16 to 636 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, ¥. Y. 
Cc. REINWARTH, 


| PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avent 
NEW YORK. 








nd 23d Sts 





ROBT. M. WEBB, 


Felt Cloth and Peléhings. 
MAKER OF 
PIANo HAMMERS. 


SOLE AGENCY FOR 


Billion’s French Hammer Felt, 


| 28 Union Square, NEW YORK, 





LUDWIG & OO. 


Moderate 
Price. 


INEST GRADE UPRIGHT ** 





702. 104 East | 48th Street, 


NEW YORK. 
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Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 


GUITARS mm Tr 


1893. 








i@- NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. #1! 





For over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country 


They enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Mr. S. De La COVA, 
Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 


many others, but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars, 


Madame De GONI, 


| Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, 


Mr, FERRER, 


and 
only here in the United States, but also in Europe. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 


Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, Etc.. 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, | Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD Mr. LUIS T. ROMERO, 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not 


19 Murray St., near B’way, New York. 
EKtc.. Etc. 





KRAKAUER BROS. 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: Wareroom : 
169-161 E. 126th St., New York. ? 115-117 E. 14th St., New York 


The Banjo That Leads Them All! 
FRANK B. CONVERSE SOLID ARM. 


What Eminent Banjoists say of it: 








** The Converse Banjo that I am now using ‘‘A musical Banjo; beautiful in work- | 
every night tells its own story clear back to | manship and unsurpassed in tone.” 


the box office." Bitty CARTER. Con. Boyv_e. 


“‘They possess a beautiful tone and are 
second to none.” 


**T have not found its equal for brilliancy, 
richness and fullness of tone.” 


BILLY ARLINGTON. OKLAHOMA BILL. 





- SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


HAMILTON S. GORDON, Wo. 139 Ftth Avenue, 
JAMES ABBOTT & SONS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRST-CLASS ACTIONS 


FOR UPRIGHT FIANCE, 


FORT LEE, NEW JERSEY. 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & C0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 


The only Company Farnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. 














OFFICE AND FACTORY 


IVvOoRYVTownN, Conn. 


Telegraph and R. R. Station ; 


ESSEX, CONN. 


FOSTER PIANOS.“:"~ 


FOSTER & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


G. CHEVREL, 


Designer and Maker of Artistic Marquetry. 
Goip Mapai, Paris Exposition, 1889. 
PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 
PARIS, FRANCE. 
SAMPLES ON HAND FOR INSPECTION AT 


WILLiAN TORK a BRO., Agents for United Sees Weal) yEe WARREN ST., NEW YORK. | 

















| howlers will have to 


London Branch: 87 Jewin Crescent, E. 


Glasgow Branch: 21 East Howard 


‘THE OUTLOOK IS CROWINC BRICHT. 


Everyone is talking of the good season it is gc ing to be—the busy money making seas on. “The 
change their bes iness and returning confidence will soon set things right. The 
country is too big and oe ens too strong to be permanently disabled. We co ome to this conclusion 


| and the result is a bigger output of 


DRUMS. —_> 


We mean to keep on growing—tariff or no tariff. The conditions favor a steadily increasing trade 
Our Drums are the best on the market and the tendency is to make them better and charge less—it 


| possible. We are wide awake in your interests, and nothing we can say will so fully indorse that fact 


asthe Drumsthemseives. SEND FOK PRIUES. 
Our New FPREMIBnRNR DRUM Teacis Them All. 


EXCELSIOR DRUM WORKS, 
923 Locust STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


EXCELSIOR VIOLINS, 


Violas, ’Cellos, Double Basses, Bows, Strings and Fittings. 


SES | Highest Grade Instruments, — , 2°~-° 


By Frest-Ciass Artists Onty. 


A. G. SOISTMANN, Manager 





i] 


Made in Our Dresden Ateliers. 


Instruments only genuine bearing our Trade Mark. 
Agencies for several States still open. 


*wogeno);ddp uo pwy oq o£ 
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Trade mark 


ALFRED MORITZ & CO., DRESDEN (Saxony). 





METCALF 


WASLE 
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MANUFACTURED BY 


The Brockport Piano Mfg. Co., 


BROCKPORT, N. Y. 
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TAIB PIANO ACTION CoO.., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 


447, 449, 451, 453 and 455 West 26th Street, 
Naw Tonk. 


& CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


boi bb tha hb, obo 

















175 & 177 Hester Street, PIANOFORTE 


COR. MOTT ST., CTIONS. 


NEW YORK. 
DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


LEH R SEVEN OCTAVE ORG AN 


PIANO STYLE 


WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT, 


THE LEHR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


More sold than all other makescombined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD, 
Address for Prices and New Catalogue, 


Ho. LEAR & CoO., Easton, Pa. 
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ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, ‘ 


ESTABLISHED 1854. 
216, 218, 220, 222 


Std 


— 224 E. 


22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Bell Metal 





Bar arrangement, 
have our 
yr, 1877, and 
y< ompetent judges 


‘UFACTURED, 


LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe 
patented July, 1872, and November, 1875, and o 
patent metallic action frame, cast in one piece patente 
March, 1878, which has caused them to be pronounced b 


THE BEST PIANOS MAN 











BROWN & PATTERSON, 

















THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Tlustrated Catalogue and Price List en Application. 


JEWETT PIANO 


LEOMINSTER, 


CO., Manufacturers, 


MASS. 











The Mechanical Piano. 


Just as well adapted for playing as any piano 
The Mechanical Piano is played upon in the 
customary manner. It also enables those wh 
know nothing of piano playing to perform 
thousands of music pieces of any length or 
description, and with expression, by means 
of exchangeable musjc sheets. In all respects 
the best. Patented in all countries 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


LUDWIG HUPFELD, 


(Successor to S. M. Grob & Co.), 


Leipzig, Germany. 





JARDINE & Son, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 
818 &820 East 39th 8t., Now York. 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS, 
Fifth Ave. Cathedral, N. Y., 
4 manuals; St. George’s Ch., 
N. Y.,4; St. Paul's M. E. Ch., 
N. Y., 4; Fifth Ave. Pres 
im” wy 3; Brooklyn Taber- 






nacle, rst Presbyterian, 
Philade iphia, 

San Francisco, 3; 
New Orleans, 3: 
burgh R. ¢ 


Christ Ch., 
and Pitts 
Cathedral, 4. 








CONNOR 
PIANOS. 


134th Street and Southern 


NEV YTWornxz. 


Boulevard, | 


Dealers admit that they are the best medium priced | 
Pianos in America. §24~ Send for Catalogue. 
N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. | 


JAMES BELLAK’S SONS, 


1120 Chestnut Street, 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





ESTABLISHED 1856 


DAVID H. SCHMIDT, 


(Successor to Scumipt & Co.) 


FELT COVERER OF PIANOFORTE HAMMERS, 


312-314 East 22d Street, 
NEW YORK, 





3; Trinity Ch., | 


| Music Dealers! 


Have you ever tried to sell the 
“Coleman Insulator ?” 


If not, it will pay you to investi- 
gate. They are the best and 
cheapest in the market. When 
placed under the casters of the 
piano or organ gives to the in- 
Strument a full, rich tone and 
saves the carpet. This simple 
but effective device is meeting 
with pronounced success amon 
musicians and others. Testi- 
monials in favor of this Insulator 
have been given by 


OG” Eugene d Albert, Aug. 
S G™ Hyllested, Dr. Ziegfeld, 
- 2" and hosts of others. 














Correspondence Invited, Sample Set, 50c, 


} HG rnrtr 
| 
SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
215 Wabash Ave. (Second Floor), CHICAGO. 








New and Interesting. 
| GLORIOSA. 


New, Improved, Guarantee 
MUSIC BOX, 
with interchangeable disks 
Symphonion musie Per 
manent music for home and 
public resorts. Any decora 
tion placed upon it such as 
Fower ot Christmas 
rrees, &c.. not weighing 
wer 100 pounds, will revolve 

slowly as the music plays 
One sample with one 
musical work or c¢ omposition 
to dealers, $11.75 xtra 
pieces 10 cents. Cash, Cata 
ogue free 
~ J.C, ECKARDT, 
a} % Tobingen Str., 
= Stuttgart, Germany. 


Piano Scales, Designs, Drawings 
AND PATTIARING 


Regulating 








hand and made to order. and 
Repairing done. 

HASTINGS & SON, 

Experts in Piano Construction (over 


*xperience), 
39 W. 125th Street, NEW 


yn 


30 years’ 


YORK. 


pe) WICKHAM, CHAPMAN&CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. 
ALSO 


PIANO HARDW ARE. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 





ALL RELIABLE DEALERS SELL 


Our No. 10 Stool. 


Because it has a hardwood seat, highly 
polished, brass claw feet, and is the 
neatest and best Stool ever offered for 








WHY? 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE CHAS. PARKER CO., 


MERIDEN, CONN. 


the money. 








Send for Catalogue. 





ORGAN PIPES. 


Wood and Metal... - Flueand Reed. . . . . Voice or Unvoiced. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PIPE ORGAN MATERIALS. 
Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires. &c. All guaranteed strict 


SAMUEL PIERCE, READING, MASS. 





ly first class, 





Established 1847, 





Highest and Special Award, World’s Columbian Exposition, 1893, 


CARL 
FISCHER 


6 & 8 Fourth Ave., New York 


Agent for the Unite 
the famous 


F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Sole -d States for 





and 


Prototype Band Instruments, the easiest blowing most perfect instruments mad 

Band and Orchestra Music, both foreign and Domestic, made a specialty of, and for its com- 
pleteness in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in thi 
country. Catalogues will be cheerfully furnished upon appl lication 

Musical Merchandise Department, wholesale and retail, complete 
Everything is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exer¢ ise 
finest quality only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged tw be 


in 
it 


all its appol 
oO prac eos 
the best quality 





Some of the many Specialties I Represent: E. RITTERSHAUSEN (Berlin), Boeh 
Flutes: COLLIN-MEZZIN, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and ‘Cellos; BUFFET P ARIS 
Schaeffer), Reed Instruments ; CHAS. BARIN and SUESS celebrated Violin Bows 





CHASE, ROBERTS & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO VARNISH EsSs 
BrRrooxruyn, NI. YW. 


Zanzibar Varnishes a Specialty. 













































THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


STEINWAY WISSNER 


Grand and Upright 
GRAND+++* 


PIANOS. 0 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component 
++** UPRIGHT 


parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 


casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 
OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 
Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 

EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK |WISSNER HALL, 294, 296, 298 FULTON ST. 

St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURQ, QERMANY. ee ee re 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY KALL, 
Nos. 552, 554, 556, 558 STATE STREET, 


































No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 
























Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 59d—53d Street, New York City. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
PlanoCase and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long Nos. 80, 82 MONTGOM ERY STREET, 

Island City, opposite *2zoth Street, New York City. JERSEY CITY, N. J 

. os we 








FIRST wu. 


BRIGGS PIANOS, -i.<7-- 


BosTONIT. FE | R S in A a of the 















" Cara No. 8,117. k ti 
aN ALFRED DOLGE & Son, ¢ "> “uma UiRule, 


EXHIBIT OF HAMMER FELTS AND HAMMERS. 






















HE Patent Hammer Felts are of the best quality, 
T combining Compactness and Elasticity with 
great Durability, which is secured by a Patent 






P WW, AWARD process, by means of which the surface of the Felt is 
£, : 
 f n- COVERED WITH FINE HAIR. 
y WV - READS - The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and 
f WV * of an improved shape. produced by their patent 









| & | # py lg \ : hammer 
nd Z oe : covering 
> Pe ae ~ ; 
c - LL Ai ee machine. Un : 
ea gr’ : QNANY (Signed) > sal 
< 2? a A, ae 




































ee CO aa 
Grand and Upright. STARR PIANOS. 
QU ALITY, Noted for Perfection in 
DURABILITY Tone, Touch and Durability. 
¢ BEAUTY 
ARE UNEXCELLED. peta 
@@” SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL AT 
= THE STARR PIANO COMPANY, 
CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., sole Factors, MANUFACTURERS 
216 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. RICHMOND, INDIANA. 

















126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York. 





LOCKWOOD PRESS, 


